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WINTER TOILETTES. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Fur-tratmmep MANTLE AND TurBAN with Lynx Murr. Fig. 3. —Seat-skin Coat anp TurBan with Beaver TRIMMING AND 


Back AnD Front. 
Cut Pattern of Mantle, No, 3911: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL. Figs, 18-23, 


PRINCESSES AT A WATERING-PLACE. 


T would be difficult to find a place in Europe where more titled 
1 . P I . 

. people congregate than at Aix-les-Bains. In Grammont’s 

Memoirs he speaks of the “nobles, the princes, and the kings 

, I g 

who go to AlxX to take 1e faters anc LO play a 1e new game 

ho go to Aix to take the wat nd to play at tl ’ 
faro, which was invented there.” 

During the summer of 1886 there were five princesses at Aix- 

les-Bains at one time. The one of highest rank was the Princess 

Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, who arrived simply one evening at 


| the fragrant cyclamen fresh from the Jura. 


or the Grand Chartreuse whenever her fancy pleased. 
respects she followed the usual life at Aix: rose early, took a cup 
of tea, then walked to her bath. Other people are put in a chair, 
wrapped in blankets, and carried through the streets of gay little 
Aix to the douche. Frequently this journey led one through the 
market-place, a picturesque mélange of French Savoyards selling 
cheese, milk, butter, vegetables, marmots, carved wood, fruit, and 
Cows being milked 


| and goats undergoing the same process are tethered in this en- 
closure, that invalids may get the benefit of the milk hot from the 


| 


six, accompanied by a lady-in-waiting, Miss Harvey, her maid, and | 


man-servant. The doctor met her at the station, and drove her 
immediately to the éablissement where she was to take a bath. 

She is a rather handsome young woman, with a pretty figure, 
fresh complexion, beautiful teeth, and the cold light-blue eye of 
the Georges. 
was obliged to economize, 
her. 

She seemed an amiable, charming person, full of fun, glad to 
get away from royal etiquette and royal restraint. She is said to 
have fine artistic tastes and a genuine love of nature. 

She had royal whims, which must have been somewhat embar- 
rassing to her doctor, summoning him to accompany her to Annecy 


She went to one of the cheapest hotels, saying she 
The Marquis of Lorne was not with 





animal. Then, reaching the établissement, the Princess and the 
commoner alike disappear in the dark cells where the waters play, 
and where the invaluable Savoyarde masseuses give that friction to 
rheumatic joints which is so useful. The Princess was fond of 
the Ecossais, that is, a bath of alternate hot and cold water play- 
ing on the back and shoulders. The cold spray following the hot 
is like a blow. After a douching and rubbing of a quarter of an 
hour, one is wrapped in hot sheets, flannel gowns, and blankets, 
buried in the curtained chair, and carried back to bed. The effect 
is magical; old pains are sure to disappear, stiff joints are un- 
limbered, aud all is peace. 


Italy, and Russia, and the queens of the drama. 


In other | 


Then one must rise and dress for the | 
mid-day breakfast, where one meets the nobility of England, France, | light over the snow of the Dauphinoise Alps 


Beaver Murr. 
Cut Pattern of Coat, No, 3912: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-36. 








Alboni, Queen of Song, an immensely fat woman, sat in one win- 
dow ; Madame Favart, of the " i Francais, in another: Coque- 
lin ainé, of the same famous in a third; while old Toole, 
the English comedian, breakfasted at another place The Prin 
cesse de la Tour d’Auvergne was at the same hotel, and the Prin 
cipessa della Marmora, and a lady scarcely s distinguished for 
lineage, the Contessa Gabriella Pionasco d’Airasca, were also at 
the same hotel These Italian princesses hav most charming 
manner in the world, simple and simpatica they say. They 
never say disagreeable things ; they never tell o at they feel it 
their duty to say that—indeed what we call“ plain truth.” Their 
manners might serve as models to all the world 

After the bath the Princess Louise would take a long walk 
through the beautiful environs of Aix, which i of the prettiest 
places in the world. She generally dined in a private room with 


the Duchess of Manchester, Lady Mandeville, Count Massa, an 
English gentleman named Hulse, Baron Oppenheim, and others, or 
she dined at the Casino, smoking a cigar after dinner, She seemed 
very tired of playing the comedy of royalty—pet haps she considers 


it rather “ played out”—and she always seemed to enjoy the open- 
air concerts in the evening, when the fireworks threw their lurid 
Then the whole 
| party, and many other princesses and common folk, would adjourn 
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to the Casino Villa des Fleurs, where is one of 
the most splendid gambling-rooms in the world. 
The game is baccarat, and runs high. Cheek by 
jowl with the Princess would be crippled men 
and women, brought in in chairs by their guides, 
yurses, or maids, and seated at the tables, where 
they play unti! they are tired, and are then 
trundled out again. Many were the gamblers 
who were not crippled. Young and beautiful 
women, young men of every social grade, and 
a European celebrity, Madame Rattazzi, a cousin 
of Louis Napoleon, idow of the Italian states- 
man, ind married, at fifty-eight, to a young Span- 
jard, She is neither young nor erippled, is still 
pretty, has been an authoress, and is widely if not 
favorably known; she is a desperate gambler. 

They give good operas at the Villa des Fleurs. 
The Princess Louise used to listen to a certain 
Miss Aline Jacob, who gave the rd/e of Lucia with 
fine taste, charm, and voice. She was especially 
touching in the mad scene. A Monsieur Mossart 
as Edgardo sang his passionate phrases with 
power and sympathetic fire. The other artists 
sang with skill and good taste. One would not 
have said that Italian opera was out of fashion, 
or useless, or at an end. 

At the Cercle, the other casino, these princess- 
es nightly assisted at very good plays. 
Léinotle and Moliére’s Meédecin Malgré lui were 
played as only French actors can play. 

Here on one memorable occasion the admirable 
orchestra of the Chatelet theatre gave a memo- 
rial service to Liszt, who had just died. This 
lady-killer of eighty years, this man who plaved 
on the passions and follies and caprices of society 
as he didon the piano, had many friends, intimates, 
and admirers amongst the titled ladies at Aix. 

On one occasion the Princess Louise dined at 
the Villa des Fleurs with a gay party of friends, 
and after dinner it was proposed to dance the 
Highland Schottische, which is a gay and lively 
“set to,’ the dancers putting their arms akimbo 
and shouting. All entered into this dance with 
spirit; none more so than the Princess Louise, 
who perhaps thought it a tribute to the absent 
Lorne. The French people, however, did not so 
understand the Scotch reel, and looked on won- 
“The Princess is dancing the canean !” 
said more than one Parisian bourgeoise. 

It is a great loss to the world that a super- 
abundant deposit of adipose has kept the great 
contralto Alboni off the stage all these years, 
On the evening when she sang at Aix-les-Bains 
she, with the grace of a true artist who respected 
her audience, asked to be forgiven if she remained 
seated ina chair. Her voice swelled like a great 
chureh organ, showing no signs of fatigue until 
she came to the end, when her breath seemed 
wanting. However,sosuperb were voice and meth- 
od that the music-loving audience rose and cheered 
her. Her triumph was complete, and amid her 
flowers and her applause the great songstress re- 
tired pleased, and spent the whole night in tears to 
think that her fatness had kept her twenty years 
off the stage. 

Both Alboni and the Princess Louise were seek- 
ing the benefits of that system of massage which 
is one of the great attractions of Aix. The sys- 
tematic organization at Aix compares favorably 
with all other baths, where the patient’s ignorance 
or the whim of the moment is his only guide. 
At Aix the system requires that the tickets for 
the series of douches be purchased in advance, 
and they are obtainable only by a written order 
of one of the certified physicians of the éabiisse. 
ment. The doctors’ orders reign supreme. Both 
the doucheurs and the princesses are obliged to 
obey them. The masseurs and doucheurs, on 
pain of dismissal and disgrace from the govern- 
ment, are bound to implicit obedience. Dr. Bra- 
chet, of world-renowned fame, is a perfect auto- 
crat amid these skilled people, and aiso amongst 
the princesses. They all obey him, and not even 
the Princess Louise could have a bath until he 
gave the nod. The doucheurs and doucheuses of 
Aix are unequalled for the performance of their 
especial work. They are Savoyards, whose ances- 
tors no doubt brought back with them from the 
Crusades the knowledge of what has always been 
considered a necessary adjunct to an Eastern 
bath. The traditions and secrets of the art of 
massage have been transmitted from father to 
son and from mother to daughter for many gen- 
erations. 

It is a curious place, Aix-les-Bains, “ All that 
ean be offered by a lovely country, picturesque 


dering. 
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scenery, blue lake, snow mountains, mineral | 


springs, a wealth of interest, historical, geologi- 
cal, and botanica!, musical and theatrical enter- 
tainments, excellent hotels ;” a perfect climate, 
albeit somewhat hot, but healthy ; no mosquitoes, 
no flies, no noxious insects—all these combine 
with the possibility of seeing everybody whi is 
famous in literature, art, or the drama, or in the 
fashionable world. 

The gambling-rooms are the only unhealthy 
influence. They are kept open all night, and the 
early bather meets the flushed gambler going 
home from his orgies. The authorities of the 
town have, however, the excuse that baccarat is 
a source of great attraction to their town, and 
also of a great revenue, which is spent in the em- 
bellishment of the town and the gardens, which 
are beautiful. 

The excursions in the neighborhood are most 
fascinating. At Annecy, lovely lake and beauti- 
ful old city, lived St. Francis de Sales, and later 
on a very different man, Eugene Sue. At Cham- 
béry one still visits the home of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the emancipator of modern thought, 
The roses still bloom in the garden of Madame 
De Warens, under the magnificent shadow of the 
Revard, Lamartine has left his immortal foot- 
prints on the shores of the lake of Bourget, which 
looks as if a peacock’s feather had given it a pecul- 
iar blue-green. The Princess Louise but treads 
in the path of the Duchesse de Berri, of Joseph- 
ine and Hortense, of the queens of the house 
of Savoy, when she visits this enchanting spot. 





THE HOUSEHOLD HERALD. 


FEYHE lonesomeness of a house in which 
| there are no petted dumb animals is 
something that strikes the persons used to 
household pets like the cheerlessness of an 
empty school-house on half-holidays. A 
house may be without children, and churl- 
ish fate may be blessed for it: but, as the 
little old woman 1n the story said, “ There 
are plenty of cats.” And what adds to the 
sense of pleasant comfort in a house like 
the entrance of a stately cat walking at her 
leisure, turning neither to right nor ieft, 
making only for the point she desires, the 
cat that never will be killed by care, as in- 
different to other people for the time being 
as any lord of creation to the rabble that 
cross his park? This is her home; she al- 
lows intruders; she does not molest thems 
she says, plainly as words can say, “ Here is 
comfort, here is hospitality, here is warmth, 
here is quiet; take your ease; I am about 
to take mine.” Her sleek face, her shining 
eyes, her waving tail, her graceful confi- 
dence, speak of good usage and friendii- 
ness, and are aimost a certificate of the 
character of the house in themselves, And 
then, if by happy chance this same piece of 
animated velvet springs upon your knee, 
you feel that the lares and penates of the 
house have virtually made you welcome. 
Or is there anything more suggestive of 
welcome, as you drive up to a gate, than the 
dashing out of a parcel of good-natured 
dogs, giving deep-mouthed bays of greet- 
ing—not the surly, growling brute, but the 
dog whose manners reflect the manners of 
his master? And when you enter a dim 
drawing-room, and see lying on some rich- 
hued rng before a fire a hound, which rises 
and stretches himself and comes to receive 
you like an enchanted prince, will you not 
always see the picture of the royal greeting 
given by the deputy of his master in think- 
ing of that house? He may be only a poor 
sort of half-hearted hound, but possibly the 
hounds of Theseus, bred of the Spartan 
kind, whose heads were bung 
“With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crook-kneed and dewlapt like Thessalian bulls, 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each,” 


would not be half as pleasant in your fancy 
of the woods of Crete as that stretching dog 
in the fire-light makes the drawing-room 
When, too, you enter a house, and from 
far off in some remote quarter there sud- 
denly pours a gusu of bird-song, do you not 
at once associate that house in your mind 
with all gentle things? Here they love 
wild music; here they are willing to bestow 
small cares; here they have sympathies with 
the lives of tiny beings, and imaginings 
concerning the need of sympathies, careful 
though they be that the bird shall hang 
where, when others begin to talk or sing, 
his volubility shall not make theirs impos- 
sible. It may be wintry weather when you 


open the door of that house, but suddenly 
summer has blossomed there, and for one 
half-conscious instant the house seems full 
of sunshine and flowers and green boughs. 
Where there are well-cared-for pets to be 
seen in a house, the idea strikes us, although 





we may not express it in so many words 
even to ourselves, that in this house the 
women are affectionate, the children are 
gentle, the men are kind; that here there is 
abundance of love to be poured out on all 
who need it—and who that enters a house 
does not desire the love of it? There may 
be Sévres, buh], and ormolu, mahogany and 
all rare woods, velvet couch and curtain, 
and costly paintings within the house, but 
if there is no hint or sign of the presence 
of a pet in it too, the rest, after a sort, is 
barrenuess. One fears that more brilliant 
things than kind will be said in this house, 
and one leaves his character behind him 
there with some apprehension when he 
closes the door, 

Yet, on the other hand, there is a possi- 
bility of overdoing the thing, and of giving 
too much love to pets—an undue affection 
that develops into indifference concerning 
the comfort of human beings. And this is 
o be found wherever the animal is fed 
with dainties that the child desires in vain, 
where people are incommoded that the pug 
may be made comfortable, where extra 
work is made for weary servauts that he 
may have all he wants, where those that 
dislike the immediate proximity of the pet 
must endure it lest his feelings be hurt ; the 
spirit that too often animates the too hu- 
mane who would rather tired and sick hu- 
man beings should walk than that tired 
beasts should drag them, and who would 
rather the wayfarer should suffer the un- 
speakable terrors of anticipated hydropho- 
bia than that the dog on the street should 
have to endure the discomfort of a muzzle. 


— 





THE MINCE-PIE. 

\ J HAT a variety of mince-pies is doubtless 

being manufactured for the season, froim 
that of Croesus with its hoard of the richest fruit, 
enriched with the oldest brandy and the purest 
wines, and put to bake between the flakiest paste 
a professional cook can compound, to that of less 
favored mortals, with its paucity of fruit, and that 
not of the juiciest, its flavor of cider, its bready 
paste; of course they must both have the same 
foundation, but there is naturally a difference be- 
tween delicate tongue, of which the best pies are 
composed, and the leanest and cheapest of beef, 
which many believe good enough. Still, as every- 
thing has its compensation, doubtless Creesus 
does not eat his pie with half the relish of the 
poor man; as his daily table is heaped with the 
best of the land, and other zones are rausacked 
to invite his palate, a mince-pie more or less 
means little or nothing to him ; it marks no epoch 
for him, and his only concern with it is that it 
doesn’t taste like his mother’s mince-pie ; and he 
vaguely wonders if fruits and liquors, spices and 
cooks, have degenerated, or if the fault is in him- 
self 

So general has the reign of the mince-pie be- 
come that it would not seem possible, with many, 
to get through the year without-it; its omission 
would be a discredit to the season, and perhaps 
bring ill luck for the next year. No matter 
though indigestion and nightmare follow in its 
wake, the mince-pie in most well-to-do families 
is a yearly institution, which they would no sooner 
abolish than they would abolish the franchise or 
the sewing circle. 

But what climes have not been searched to fill 
the pie? Here are raisins that perhaps drank in 
sweetness as they dried in the sunshine of some 
old Spanish vineyard; here are currants, or cor- 
inths, as they were once called, which have ripened 
in the generous atmosphere of Greece; here is 
citron, descended, perliaps, from the gardens of 
the Hesperides. When we come to look into it, 
the pie is as full of poetry as of plums. Here 
are clove blossoms from the most precious of the 
myrtle family, together with the fragrant cinna- 
mon, which have travelled from the Moluccas to 
add a spice to our favorite. What perilous jour- 
neys have been taken, what encounters with wa- 
ter-spouts, sea-serpents, and pirates, with head- 
winds and sunken reefs, in order to bring them 
all to our door! It is no wonder that all the 
sweets of the primitive pie were supposed merely 
to represent the gold and gems and spice which 
the wise men bore to Bethlehem, following the 
star in the East! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH. 


N the clear and dignified address of the pre- 
siding officer—Judge Devens—at the Harvard 
Quarter-millennial Celebration, he stated the es- 
sential principle of the university to be, “ Let him 
that is athirst come.” This masculine pronoun 
may have been used with recognized limitation, 
or in that wider grammatical range which includes 
both sexes. The principle involved in it cer- 
tainly applies to both, and it may be fair to inter- 
pret it in the light of that wider form of the 
Scriptural invitation, addressed with an unmis- 
takable comprehensiveness, “ Ho! every one that 
thirsteth.” Yet it was a great deal to establish 
thirst itself as a standard ; and tried by that test, 
those women who were present in the gallery 
might feel that they too had a stake in the oe- 
casion. Moreover, though the officials of no 
“woman’s college” were there, yet delegates 
were present from colleges that had taught wo- 
men—Columbia, Yale, Cornell, Michigan — and 
these delegates were duly honored. An honorary 
degree was also given to the venerable and still 
vigorous Dr, Frederick Henry Hedge, the friend 





of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and the first graduate 
of Harvard who uplifted his voice at her academi- 
cal dinners in behalf of the higher education of 
woman. 

Then came the after-dinner speech of Mr. G. 
W. Curtis, in which he referred with his accus- 
tomed grace to the “ Annex,” or women’s college, 
and was applauded on saying that the old rule 
was now at least relaxed, if not broken, which had 
so long enjoined Harvard to bring forth men- 
children only. Moreover, that very morning had 
brought the announcement that the university 
had for the first time officially recognized the ex- 
istence of its young sister by formally accepting 
the prize offered by Jolin O. Sargent, Esq., of New 
York, for the best English translation of a certain 
ode by Horace, this offer being expressly coupled 
with the condition of admitting the “ Annex” also 
to competition. And when at the students’ torch- 
light procession that evening the illuminated “ An- 
nex” building was heartily cheered in succession 
by every class as it passed by, we might well re- 
cognize, as had been before recognized after the 
incidental acts of Columbia and Yale, that our 
colleges were no longer the homes of conservatism. 

After all, the best argument for the education 
of woman will always be that which General 
Devens perhaps inadvertently suggested, that she 
is among those who thirst. Every argument and 
illustration used in the very able though perhaps 
somewhat discursive address of Professor Lowell 
logically included her case also. When he dis- 
puted the well-worn proverb, and pointed out that 
there were animals whom one man could by no 
means lead to the water, he implied an argument 
for those thirsty ones who have not hitherto been 
even led, but only kept away. When he said that 
special aptitudes could be left to themselves, but 
that a college should experiment on the latent 
possibilities of the average mind, the remark was 
peculiarly applicable to that sex whose intellect- 
ual possibilities, if only average, have at least been 
left latent by compulsion, When he held up to 
admiration those old New England divines who, 
on their scanty salaries, contrived “to send their 
sons through college, portion their daughters, de- 
cently trained in English literature of the more 
serious kind, and perfect in the duties of house- 
hold and dairy,” he suggested the question whether 
it is not possible for the fathers of to-day to make 
more equal provision for their offspring. If we 
may trust Abigail Adams, this “ English literature 
of the more serious kind” had very definite limi- 
tations; for she says of her youthful days, in a 
letter written the year before her death (1817), 
“Female education in the best families went no 
further than writing and arithmetic; in some few 
and rare instances music and dancing.” 

It always comes back to the same thing. What 
will always stamp with ungenerousness the whole 
history of man’s relation to woman is that the 
backwardness which so long marked the higher 
female education has not been the result of neg- 
lect so much as of restriction—the repression of 
a thirst, the refusal to let a large part of the hu- 
man race drink at the fountain, be they never so 
eager. Abigail Adams tells us in another letter 
(June 30, 1778), that knowledge in women was 
not merely neglected but ridiculed, up to that 
time. One would have thought that the alleged 
inferiority of women’s intellects would have been 
of itself a reason for greater aid, such as has al- 
ways been conceded to weakness of body; that 
men would have stood ready to help them into 
the way of knowledge, as into a vehicle, by the 
stronger arm. I have always tried to convince 
myself that John Stuart Mill went too far in his 
theory of what he calls “the subjection of wo- 
man.” I have held that man’s position was al- 
ways what may be called the big-brother attitude 
—a certain substantial protection, joined with a 
good deal of clumsy teasing and bullying on the 
way. But the thing that strains this defence the 
most has been man’s attitude as to the education 
of woman—the fact that her love of knowledge 
has been directly repressed, her thirst treated as a 
crime. All the fine theories of chivalry and gal- 
lantry break down before the plain fact pointed 
out by Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett in England, and 
equally true here, that it is harder to raise a given 
sum for the education of women than four times 
as much for that of men. But the time is fast 
coming when the Scriptural promise shall for her 
be fulfilled, and she shall thirst no more. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER MILLINERY. 


ren bonnets for day receptions and the 
theatre are made of white velvet, with the 
crown covered with embroidery done on net in 
rich colors, and the brim covered with terra-cotta 
velvet, or blue, or pistache green, shirred on three 
cords, and faced inside with still darker velvet. 
The trimming is some nodding ostrich-tips shaded 
the colors of the flowers and of the velvet. A 
green tulle pleating inside a terra-cotta brim, and 
feathers of these’two colors, are very handsome 
on the cream white velvet. To introduce black 
on these bonnets fine jet beads are strung on wire 
in lace-like patterns, and laid over a puff of cream 
velvet that trims the front; the crown has a lat- 
tice of jet upon it, and the trimming is white 
marabout pompons. Such a bonnet should be 
made in the small poke shape so popular again 
for young ladies, and should be worn without 
strings. Other white velvet bonnets have cut 
steel stars on the crown, with pearl gray velvet 
brims shirred and corded, and still others have a 
cap of iridescent beads covering the whole, and 
marabout tips for trimming. The prettiest white 
bonnets for bridemaids are partly tulle, partly 
velvet, the high Normandy crown being of velvet 
with tulle gathered about the brim, or else the 
fronts are covered with white silk Astrakhan, or 
with some fine fur such as white fox, or with the 
rich brown Russian sable. 
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To wear with wool or velvet costumes for nice 
occasions small capotes of velvet are made plain 
on the frame, and are striped with many rows of 
narrow beaded gimp, scarcely a third of an inch 
wide, put on to follow the outline of the crown, 
which is apt to be in horseshoe shape. This is 
a favorite way of enriching black velvet bonnets, 
and the jet gimp is also used on dark blue, lead, 
terra-cotta, brown, and green velvet bonnets. 
Copper and steel gimps on blue velvet bonnets 
are very dressy; the slight coronet front is then 
covered with loops of these beads, and the trim- 
ming is tips of marabout the colors of the beads, 
and a high blue aigrette. Strings of blue picot 
ribbon. Another pretty way of making velvet 
bonnets combines the crown and brim in one 
piece, the whole shaped by a curved shirring on 
wire on each side from the brim back to the end 
of the crown. This is very elegant in bright red 
velvet, with a coronet of open jet lace on wires 
over red velvet, or with rows of cut jet beads if 
black is more becoming than red to the wear- 
er, A velvet bow and black pompons are the 
trimming. This is also made of seal brown or of 
lead blue velvet to match costumes, and is com- 
pleted with fur pompons or beaver balls, or per- 
haps a band of fur covers the slight coronet 
front, and two upright ends of the fur are put 
amid high velvet loops for trimming. 

Black velvet bonnets when plain on the capote 
frame are striped with narrow jet gimp, and bright- 
ened with a high bow of shrimp pink picot rib- 
bon, or else of terra-cotta, or the favorite pistache 
green, set on to have the ends of the ribbon loops 
turned toward the front. Sometimes all the loops 
on the left side are green, and those on the right 
are rose-color, or else they are partly pale blue, 
green, and dull red, and this combination of colors, 
with golden brown added, is liked for brown bon- 
nets. Another fancy for black velvet bonnets is 
to make the high bow in fan shape of black lace, 
usually of fine Chantilly, and tie twice around it 
blue or rose velvet ribbon only half an inch wide, 
with picot edges. These narrow ribbons are also 
used for strings in two pairs, which may be of one 
color or in contrast. The prettiest jet bonnets 
are in fine lattice patterns of small beads made 
up over black, red, or white velvet, with two rows 
of cut beads in front, and a high bow and feathers 
of any becoming color. 

Young ladies’ bonnets without strings are small 
pokes with high pointed front, to show the pret- 
tily dressed hair, and soft crown, the whole being 
made of one piece of velvet caught back in four 
folds—two meeting each other—down the crown. 
Wired beads in lace pattern trim the edges, and 
there is a high bow of ribbon in front. This is 
pretty in brown velvet with copper beads and 
Suéde ribbon loops held by a gilt crescent amid 


velvet loops, The dark lead blue velvets make 
up handsomely in this style, and may be faced 
with silk Astrakhan of becoming color. Lighter 


gray velvet in two shades with jet trimming is a 
combination in favor for blondes who wear gray 
dresses, as the jet is next the face, and brings out 
the delicate tints of the complexion. ' 

Round hats of velvet are now worn on dress 
occasions by young ladies who have adopted the 
English style of coiffure, with braided coil at the 
back of the head instead of the high soft coil on 
top_of the heAd worn with the French poke bon- 
nets just noted. The shape has the high crown 
and close brim in favor for felt hats, but the vel- 
vet is put on the frame all in one piece, forming 
high soft folds in front that almost trim the hat. 
The brim is then covered with silk Astrakhan or 
some fabric with longer pile than velvet, and the 
whole is completed by a bunch of feathers, or an 
aigrette, or some ribbon loops. This hat is worn 
with velvet costumes, or with the elaborate cloth 
and velvet or cloth and Bengaline suits now used 
for visits, receptions, formal lunches, theatre par- 
ties, ete. 

Silk hats like the material of men’s dress hats 
and silk beaver bonnets are also in favor with 
young women of English tastes. They are edged 
with galloons of rich quality, and trimmed with 
velvet loops, a bird’s head, breast, and some tail 
feathers, or perhaps some clusters of ostrich tips. 
These hats come in colors as well as black, and 
sometimes have plain velvet smooth around the 
crown more than half its height. 

London turbans of felt are turned up highest 
on the left side, and widely bound with galloon. 
Velvet facings are on other hats, and the high 
trimming is on the left side instead of in front. 
Brown felt hats with a Suéde-colored ribbon or 
velvet bow, or else with some pistache green rib- 
bon in this Suéde bow, are very stylish for wear- 
ing with the golden brown cloth jackets which 
are so popular this season, and which are used not 
only with brown or with black dresses, but with 
those of other colors, especially with green and 
blue suits. Felt bonnets to match dark wool 
suits are prettily edged by two rows of felt balls 
of the color of the felt, and their trimming is the 
pea-spotted velvet in high loops, or else picot- 
edged velvet ribbon. 

Mask veils are made deep enough to curve low 
on the chin, and are scalloped along the edge; 
the centre has plain meshes, or else the small dots 
far apart that are universally becoming. These 
are used alike with round hats and with bon- 
nets, 

To return to dresses: among the most tasteful 
short costumes with bonnets to match seen at 
afternoon receptions are those with a plain velvet 
basque and skirts of striped velvet and satin, or 
velvet and faille in inch-wide stripes, or even 
wider, This costume is handsome in terra-cotta, 
in sapphire blue, golden brown, or green, and is 
accompanied by a very small mantle of the plain 
velvet, reaching scarcely to the waist line in the 
back, but with longer fronts, trimmed with silk 
passementerie or with beaded figures, and lace, 
fringe, or fur, and sometimes with two of these, 
or even all three trimmings. The bonnet is of 
the plain velvet also. The skirts, of the striped 
velvet, are simply but very bouffantly draped, the 











over-skirt having a deep apron front caught up 
on the left side with a chou—rosette of the vel- 
vet—and in a funnel pleat on the right side, while 
the back falls in long straight pleats shaped to a 
pigeon-tail point, or else it is arranged in two ja- 
bots faced with plain velvet or satin. The lower 
skirt, also of the striped velvet, is set plain on the 
foundation skirt, the top part—which is concealed 
by the over-skirt—being gathered slightly to hang 
full on the parts left visible. The velvet basque 
may be the plainest of postilions, as velvet when 
new is handsome enough of itself, and should not 
have its pile defaced by trimmings. Those who 
want elaborate waists have a plastron of shirred 
net—pink, blue, or yellow—drawn up by narrow 
ribbons inside the space where the velvet is turn- 
ed back as revers, and this net is gathered in a 
band around the neck, and forms under-sleeve 
puffs. Point d’esprit net in colors is very stylish 
for such dresses, pink being used in garnet and 
in brown and green dresses, and yellow is almost 
as generally employed. 

Readers who have asked for suggestions for 
black silk dresses are advised to get ottoman 
and basket-checked satin stripes for the skirts, 
with a basque of similar checks without stripes. 
The design for making is like that just described 
for colored dresses. Other very handsome black 
toilettes are of black net, either quite plain or 
else dotted with jet, made into stripes by many 
rows of jet galloon being sewed upon it. This 
is usually made over black satin, but is also 
worn over white satin as a reception dress, when 
tie toilette is completed by one of the white vel- 
vet pokes just mentioned, with trimming of fine 
jet beads strung on wire. 

For plain black dresses diagonal wool draped 
over a pinked skirt of black Bengaline is a styl- 
ish combination, The foundation skirt is first 
edged with a narrow pinked band or a box-pleat- 
ing of the wool goods, on which: is a pinked seant 
frill of bias Bengaline three inches wide, the pink- 
ing being done in rather deep leaf scallops. On 
this is the box-pleated Bengaline skirt, which is 
also pinked. The diagonal wool drapery may be 
a fan apron or a round apron, or shortest on the 
left side, with deep pleats on the right. The 
basque has a V of the silk set in pleats down 
the front and back, and up the sleeves about the 
wrists; revers edge the front V, and are covered 
with silk cord gimp. 

Vests must be very narrow when long, and 
some new short vests, scarcely more than plas- 
trons, are rounded out below in U shape instead 
of in the popular point or V. Square-necked 
dresses are again in great favor for bridal and 
other full-dress toilettes, and the space is left 
open, to be filled in with a festooned necklace 
instead of having tulle or lace gathered there. 

Striped wool dresses are made with the deep 
apron over-skirt already noted canght up by a 
fold or tuck which curves across, following the 
outline of the lower end of the apron. The back 
then falls in very full pleats or jabots, and is 
caught up in bouffant folds on the tournure. 
The full breadths straight from the belt are now 
being enlarged at the top by turned-over bur- 
noose folds or by side ple ats. For the foot of 
wool skirts a band of velvet or velveteen four to 
six inches wide is a favorite trimming. Others 
have a hem turned up on the right side five or 
six inches deep, with rows of stitching near the 
top, or else a band with many rows of stitching 
in the middle, or the pinked bands are used as 
a finish. These pinked bands are most effective 
on faced cloth and tricotine, while velvet or plush 
is used on the more sleazy striped woollens. The 
basque for striped skirts is a plain cloth postil- 
ion of severe shape, fastened with small crocheted 
or velvet buttons, 


VARIETIES, 


Black lace boas made like those in favor with 
English women during the summer are now made 
of French thread lace in long rows of triple box 
pleats sewed together to give a round effect. For- 
ty yards of lace are required for a boa. 

New vests of pleated surah are imported to 
put on a plain corsage that is not trimmed, and 
make it more dressy. These are made of pink, 
scarlet, pale blue, or dark red surah in narrow 
lengthwise pleats turned toward a long band of 
embroidered étamine which passes down the mid- 
die. The standing collar is of the étamine, and 
has a large square bow on the left side. 

Another pretty vest reverses this, having the 
color for the band down the centre and the | high 
coliar to match, made of pink or blue picot rib- 
bon, while beside the middle band are rows of cro- 
cheted lace in effective designs turned away from 
the colored centre. 

Jabots of lace are revived for the front of 
dresses, being added to a dog-collar of lace or of 
ribbon, and fashioned very irregularly, two large 
square bows covering most of the right side, with 
the jabot frilling on the left. 

Puffed bands of point d’esprit net with fine 
satin ribbon run in the net are French trim- 
mings for the neck and sleeves of dark dressy 
toilettes. 

A soft drapery of colored French crape is made 
to add outside dress waists, and represent a soft 
vest. This is laid in tiny full folds down the top, 
and drops full below the waist, where it is tarned 
under, carried to a point, and fastened on the right 
side byasmall ribbon bow. The collar is made of 
a series of fine folds, and sim lar folds held by a 
bow are added for the sleeves. 

A new sortie de bal is a Bulgarian hood of 
white or pink wool made in close cap shape in 
front, and allowed to droop on the shoulders and 
cross on the chest. The cap front has a wide 
band of velvet crossing it, and is edged with rows 
of pearls. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kenor; Hartiey ; and Wortu et Cir; and 
Messrs, Worruineton, Suiru, & Co.; AITKEN, 
Soy, & Co.; Arnotp & ConstaBie; James Mc- 
Creery & Oo.; and Lorp & Tayzor. 





PERSONAT. 


One of the judges of the city courts spoke of 
the late ex-President ARTHUR as ‘‘a perfect gen- 
tleman,”’ and this was the impression that he 
made upon society at Washington. Few women 
who had the pleasure of meeting him in the 
drawing-room but carried away with them a 
sense of his manliness and gentleness ; and no 
American statesman ever exemplified so atrik- 
ingly the truth of the doctrine that manners are 
not idle, but the fruit of royal nature and of no- 
ble mind. 

—The fortieth anniversary of Dr. Storrs’s pas- 
torate over the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brook- 
lyn, was the occasion of a remarkable personal 
and professional tribute to a man of unblemish- 
ed character, a preacher of rare eloquence, anda 
citizen of broad statesmanship. 

—So large and distinguished a body of college 
professors and alumni as witnessed the produc- 
tion of Aristophanes’s Acharnians, in the lan- 
guage and costumes of classic Greece, at the 
Academy of Music, by students of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was a novelty in the annals of 
the coutemporaneous stage, and adds lustre 
thereto. 

—The late Mrs. RicHarp T. Hatnes, for many 


years a resident of Elizabeth, New Jersey, was a 
woman of uncommon intellectual vigor and 


practical philanthropy. While gracefully dis- 
pensing the hospitalities of her magnificent 
country-seat, she exerted her influence with 
statesmen and legislators in behalf of wise mea- 
sures for the amelioration of human suffering. 
She frequently spoke in public as an advocate 
of temperance and foreign missions, and gave 
liberally of her means for the advancement of 
those causes. 

—M. MunkKacsy will soon be accorded a re- 
ception by his artist friends and admirers. Not- 
able among thein is Mr. Joun R. Tart, of Balti- 
more, who not long ago gave to the world some 
piquant reminiscences of MUNKACSyY’s student 
life at Diisseldorf, where the painter of ** Christ 
before Pilate’? neither drank wine nor used to- 
baceo, but whistled Hungarian melodies in tones 
like a bird’s. 

—The opening of the season of the American 
Opera Company at Philadelphia with Faust was 
a sparkling success. The train that took the 
company down from this city had two cars full 
of ballet girls, two cars full of chorus girls, two 
cars full of orchestral performers, and two cars 
full of principal singers—the weightiest train, 
musically considered, that ever was drawn by an 
American locomotive. Miss Emma JucH was 
Marguerite. 

—In a lecture on ‘* The England of To-Day,” 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway described the increas- 
ing influence of American women on the social 
life of Europe. 

—Miss GREEN, daughter of Governor-elect 
GRESN, of New Jersey, opened the gypsy dance 
at the Kirmess in Elizabeth, New Jersey, for the 
benefit of the hospital of that city, by exec uting 
a graceful pas seul. 

—Certain descendants of JoNATHAN Epwanrps 
in and near this city are much pleased with Dr. 
Hotmes’s couplet at the Harvard celebration : 





“ O’er Princeton’s sands the far reflections steal, 

Where mighty Epwanrps stamped his iron heel.” 

—The marriage of Mayor-elect Hewirr’s 
daughter to a son of Dr. NoRVIN GREEN, on No- 
vember 15, was the occasion of a holiday for the 
workmen in Mr. Hewrrt’s mills at Ringwood. 
Scores of them were entertained in his house 
after the ceremony, and decorated with bouton- 
niéres by the bride and her friends. There was 
a magnificent display of chrysanthemums, and 
the weather was a perfect exponent of our per- 
fect Indian summer 

—Mrs. JouN SHERWOOD's suggestion to the 
Nineteenth Century Club to take up some 
worthy cause, like the GRANT monument, and 
push it toa creditable conclusion, is receiving 
respectful conside ration. 

—*T acknowledge,’’ says Dr. McCosu, ‘ that 
Harvard had a right to bestow its honors where 
it chose, but, surrounded as I am by a body of 
professors carrying on original research, and 
printing their results for the public in books and 
periodicals, I thought it strange that no notice 
was taken of our college.” 

—Ex-Senator Roscog CONKLING never put a 
farthing upon a horse-race, and does not know 
how to gamble. 

—The severe illness of Mr. James D. WARREN, 
proprietor of the Buffalo Commercial, has called 
forth many public expressions of sympathy. 
fr. WitiiamM R. TRAVERS, who is spending 
the winter season at Bermuda, writes home that 
the climate of that ocean island pleases and 
benefits him. 

—M. Spu._er, one of the Paris delegates at 
the unveiling of the BAaRTHOLDI statue, assured 
his brother Frenchmen in the United States that 
the republic of France is established. We are 
not yet. he said, beyond the danger of conspira- 
cies, but we can face the future without fear, 
can think of the future, and can work for the fu- 
ture 

—Judge OLIVER WeNDELL Hotes, Jun., tells 
young lawyers that the noblest of them are com- 
mitted to lives of proud dependence—the de- 
pendence of men who command no fictitious 
aids to success, but rely upou unadvertised 
knowledge and silent dev otion. 

—The editor of the Jewish Messenger, in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘The Modest Life,’’ expresses a 
wish that the American Jew should lead in a 
crusade against loud, noisy tendencies, against 
mere pomp and glitter, and take his stand for a 
quict, modest, unassuming existence at whatever 
cost. 

—The cashier of a business house in this city 
finds that the following notice, posted in front 
of his desk, serves a useful purpose: ‘ Never 
address your conversation to a person engaged 
in adding figures. There is nothing so deaf us 
an adder.”’ 

—Mrs. CAMPBEL1.-PRAED, at a recent reception 
in this city, seemed to an American man of let- 
ters as having just stepped out of one of Du 
Mavntier’s society pictures in Punch, so pa- 
trician was her air. 

—An order for $3000 worth of fireworks was 
sent to San Francisco by King KaLakava of the 
Hawaiian Islands for the celebration of his fif- 
tieth birthday on the 16th inst. The King is 
said to become more extravagant as he grows 
older. 

—Mayor Grace has made a notable innovation 
of far-reaching significance in the appointment 
of two women as members of the Board of Edu- 
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eation. Miss Grace H. Dongs, daughter of Mr. 
Wiiuram E. Dongs, and granddaughter of the 
philanthropist whose bronze statue stands near 
Broudway and Thirty-fourth Street, and Mrs. 
Many Nasu AGnew, wife of Dr. Connexius R. 
AGNEW, the oculist, are in every respect quali- 
fied for the important duties of the position. 
For years they have been known for the energy 
und sagacity of their self-sacriticing efforts in 
educating girls and women, after improved meth- 
ods of remunerative work, and also for the excel- 
lenee and success of their administrative talents. 

—When an artist exhibits at the Paris Salon a 
portrait of a woman, her name does not appear 
on the frame or in the catalogue, All that the 
public knows is that it is a picture of Madame 
A. or Mile. B. But at our National Academy ex- 
hibitions her name is printed in full, and enters 
into the newspaper discussions as to the artistic 
merits of the work 

—One of the wealthiest San Francisco women 
is Mrs. James G. Fair. The courts gave her 
$4,500,000 of her husband's estate, and it is esti- 
mated that she does not spend the interest on 
this sum. 

—The income of Ex-Senator Hearst, of Cali- 
fornia, is $75,000 a month, mainly from success- 
ful mining ventures, 

—The Chinese Vice-Consul at 8 
Colonel Beg, is an American who looks and 
speaks like a clergyman. He is very zealous in 
protecting the interests of the C hinese, and his 
services have been rewarded by the highest hon- 
ors granted to any foreigner outside of China. 





an Francisco, 


—The founder of Kindergarten sehools in 
California is Mrs. Sanan B, Cooper, of San 
Francisco. Mainly by her own energy she has 


aroused interest on the subject, and bas built 
up nearly a score of flourishing schools. Mrs. 
STANFORD, since the death of her son, has gen- 
erously endowed several such institutions, 

—General Francis A. WALKER is now presi- 
dent not only of the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology and the St. Botolph Club, but also ef the 
Round Table, where he has just succeeded Col- 
onel T. W. Hiaeinson 

—-It is more than doubtful whether the Bos- 
ton Metaphysical Club will be revived. Mrs. 
JuLia Warp Howe hus too | many calls upon her 
attention and her strength to direct its course, 
and there seems to be no other woman with suf 
ficient mental equipment and personal influence 
who is willing to take up the work, 

—The Algonquin Club of Boston proposes to 
make specially ample provision for women in 
its new building, to be erected at onee on Com- 
monuwealth Avenue. 

—Major ‘tHEeopore K. Grass, of New York, 
who owns a cottage at Newport, has founded 
prizes for scholarship in the publie schools of 
that sea-side resort. 

—A winsome centenarian, 
face has but few wrinkles, and whose intelleect- 
ual faculties are still undimmed, is Mrs. J. Wiru- 
EKSPOON Situ, of New Orleans. Her husband 
was a grandson of JOHN WITHERSPOON, a signer 
aration of Independence, and one of 
her nephews was JOHN C. BRRCKINRIDGE, of 
Kentucky. 

—Rain-In-TuHe-Face, the Sioux Indian who 
killed General Custer, wants to go to one of 
the government schools and get educated. He 


is only forty. 
McGLYNN says that the biggest 


whose handsome 


—The Rev. Dr. 
saint in the American calendar is St. Fourth-of- 
July. 

—In the foot-hills 
Francisco lives Father 
Russian exile. 


across the bay from San 
AGAPIUS HOCHARENKO, & 
He cultivates a few acres of stony 
land, and in a cave near his house maintains 
what he calls his shrine. Here is a book in 
which are registered the names ofall his visitors, 
and no one identified with the cause of Russian 
Nihilism ever passes through San Francisco 
without paying old HocHARENKO a visit. His 
latest callers were three students of the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, who had been condemned to Si- 
beria, and who escaped after three years-in cap- 
tivity. 

—The King of Tahiti has an allowance from 
the French government of $1000 a month, and 
the Queen of $100 a month. A small French 
man-of-war is always at the command of the 
dusky monarch, who maintains a royal stute be- 
fitting a real monarch. Papéiti, the chief city 
of the island, is soon to be provided with an im- 
mense dry-dock that will float the largest ship. 

—In the far West ex-lawyers and ex-doctors are 
frequently found engayed in driving ox-teams 
or waiting on hotel tables. In the far East all 
this is reversed. In Kobe, Japan, a number of 
policemen have begun the study of the law. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Associaiion 
of Coilegiate Alumue at Bryn Mawr College the 
necessity for the physical development of sclhool- 
girls was ably discussed in a series of papers ou 
*Sleep,’? by Miss Ipa Weep, of Philadelphia, 
‘*Food,”’ by Miss L. M. Dunn, of Washington, 
* Sanitary Conditions of School-house,”’ by Miss 
Annie E. ALLEN, of Cambridge, and “‘ Physical 
Exercise,” by Dr. Marky TaYLor Bisseuy, of 

New York, a Vassar graduate. Miss ALicgE E. 
FREEMAN, president of W ellesley College, pre- 
sided. 

—Mr. Wiii1aM H. Norton, the marine paint- 
er, begun as a decorator of illuminated signs, and 
there are still to be seen here and there in Bos- 
ton an old-fashioned sign in the corner of which 
is his signature as the painter of the picture 
upon it. 

—Ex-President Hayes’s son, Mr. RUTHERFORD 
B. Hayes, will be married next month to Miss 
Mary SuHerMavy, of Norwalk, Ohio. 

—An erroneous impression haus been made 
upon the public mind, says the Hvening Post, 
that Governor T1iLbDEN’s will was drawn up by 
an eminent lawyer still living in this city; the 
truth is that it was drawn by Mr. TiLpen him- 
self without ussistance or consultation of any 
kind. 

—There is a strong movement among Japa- 
nese ladies in favor of the speedy adoption of the 
European dress. A native journal of Yoko- 
hama recently contained a letter from a Japa- 
nese woman correspondent, who pithily express- 
ed the motive for this change. She said, ‘* We 
dress not for vanity, nor for healthfalness, nor 
for any other motive but in order to get our 
rights as in civilized Christian countries.” To 
enforce the new custom the female students of 
the Tokio Higher Normal Schoo! have been or- 
dered to dress in foreign style, but the use of 
rich materials has been forbidden. A scheme is 
also proposed for the erection of a theatre in the 
foreign style in Tokio, to which only those in 
European dress will be admitted. 
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Fig. 1.—Darnep Backcrounp ror TaPEs- 
TRY CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Tapestry Band 
for Reclining- 
Chairs, etc. 

Tuis band is 
worked in cross 
stitch on a ground 
of the large-mesh- 
ed Smyrna rug can 
vas, with zephyi 
wool of proportion 
ate thickness. The 
colors are enumer- 
ated in the de 
seription of sym 
bols accompanying 


the illustration 


Background 

Stitches for 
Tapestry Cush- 
ions, etc.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 

TuesE stitches 
are used for filling 
out the ground of 
a tapestry design 
worked on canvas. 
They are executed 
in filoselle silk of 
any color that best 
throws up the design 
and harmonizes with 
its environment. Fig. 
1 is a darning stitch 
A thread of silk is 
stretched forward 
and then back over 
each mesh of the can- 
vas between two dou- 
ble threads, and these 
silk threads are then 
darned evenly at 
right angles, result- 
ing in a sort of bas- 
ket stitch. Fig. 2 is 
in plait stitch. This 
is done by working 
rows of oblong cross 
stitches from left to 
right over two dou- 
ble threads in width 
and one double 
thread in height of 
the canvas, and bring- 
ing the thread out 
one double thread 
back. 


Fans and Flow- 
ers for Evening 
Dress. 

See illustrations on 
page 817, 

Two feather fans 
are illustrated in this 
group, the one at the 
left of the cut having 
a long handle of 
white pearl, and the 
leaf covered with 
fluffy white marabout 
feathers. It is orna 
mented with a glis- 
tening bird and some 
lophophore tips. The 
other is a pink ostrich 
feather fan, com 
posed of short curled 
tips, and ornamented 
with an aigrette. The 
handle is of pink 
pearl, and is provided 
with a watered rib- 
bon bow. The skirt 
garland and corsage 
bouquet to match 
shown in the illustra- 
tion are composed of 
snowballs and pink 
convolvulus, with 
frosted velvet foliage. 


Winter Hats and 
Bonnets.—Figs. 
1-6. 

See illustrations on 
page 81T. 

A sMALt _oft- 
crowned capote of 
serpent biuc velvet is 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Detauw or Borper ror Crocuer Perricoat, Fig. 1, Pace 824. 
Fuiy Size. 
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Russtan Sasie Cape 
For description see Supplement. . . 
Back.—[ For Front, see Page S25 


Buigarian Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 52 and 53. 
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CAMEL’S-HAIR AND VeLver Cos- 
ruME.— Back.—| For Front, see 


Piain anp Piatp Woon Dress 
Fig. 2, Page 817.] 


Froxt.—| For Back, see Page 825 
For pattern and description see Suppl 
ment, No. IL., Figs. 13-17. 





DecorateD Work-Basket. 
For embroidery design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 54. 


For diagram and description see Sup- 
plement. 














































































Seat-skin Wrap with Beaver Trine. 


Cut Pattern, No. 3914: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl 
ment, No. 1V., Figs. 24-29. 
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Tarestry Banp ror Reciining-Cuairs, Rugs, etc.—Cross Stircu on Smyrna Canvas. 
Description of Symbols: ® Darkest, 8 Second, @ Third. O Lightest, Blue; ® Dark, © Medium, 9 Light, Red; 8 Dark, 8 Medium, ® Light, Brorze; # Cream-color, 
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Fig. 2.—Backerounp ror Tapestry CusH- 
IONS, ETC.—Ptair Srircy 


illustrated in Fig. 
1. The velvet of 
which it is made 
is shirred on wires, 
which are then 
bent and curved 
into the desired 
shape. A narrow 
revers is at the 
front, covered with 
a twist of velvet. 
The middle shirred 
part of the crown 
and the edge of the 
revers are thick- 
ly beaded with 
large and small 
blue cut beads. A 
knot of velvet is 
on the front, sur- 
mounted by a bird 
and an aigrette. 
The strings are of 
velvet ribbon. 

Another capote 
is shown in Fig. 2, 
which has the 
crown covered 
with terra - cotta 
velvet in folds. 
The brim is slash- 
ed and curved at 
tho middle of the 
front, trimmed on 
the outside with 
bead leaves laid 
on the velvet, and 
faced inside with dark 
myrtle green satin. A 
cluster of six small 
dark green ostrich tips 
is fastened on a band 
inside the slashed 
brim, projecting out- 
side between the edges, 
and some velvet loops 
are mingled with the 
feathers, The strings, 
which are of dark 
green velvet ribbon, 
are ornamented with 
bonnet pins. 

Two seal-skin toques 
of different shapes are 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
Fig. 3 has an angular 
flat-topped crown, and 
a facing of plucked 
beaver on the rolled 
brim. A wing orna- 
ments the side. © Fig. 
2, which is entirely of 
seal, has a high soft 
crown dented at the 
top, and is trimmed 
with a pair of light 
brown ostrich tips tied 
with a small ribbon 
bow. 

Figs. 5 and 6 repre- 
sent two of the large 
bonnet ornaments now 
in favor, in half the 
actual size. The 
comb-shaped — orna- 
ment, Fig. 5, has a 
faceted topaz top. The 
arrow, Fig. 6, is of 
light tortoise-shell and 
Freneh jet combined. 





Articles for Fairs. 

LMOSTevery town, 
A large or small, has 
one or more societies 
composed of the 
younger members of 
the community. 

These societies have 
generally some aim or 
object in view, which 
makes it necessary for 
them to raise a sum of 
money from time to 
time, and the most 
common way of doing 
this is to give a fair, at 
which are offered for 
sale articles made by 
the members. 

It is an unfortunate 
fact that fairs do not 
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Fig. 2.—Verver Bonnet, 


Fans anp Frowers ror Eventna Dress. Fig. 6.—Bonnet ORNAMENT 


Fig. 3.—Sgar-skin Turan, 


always turn out the suc- 
cessful occasions which 
their enthusiastic origina- 
tors hoped for and expect- 
ed, and that too often the 
number of articles left 
unsold, or disposed of at 
a price below their real 
value, leaves the work- 
ers discouraged, and very 
perceptibly lessen the 
profits. 

To insure a fair being a 
money-making event it is 
necessary that all the arti- 
cles offered be saleable 
ones, and to be saleable 
they must be what the peo- 
ple who are likely to at- 
tend will care to buy, At 
the very beginning of the 
enterprise a little time 
should be given to a calm 
and comprehensive consid- 
eration of the needs, tastes, 
means, ete., of the prob- 
able patronizers. By so 
doing the articles which 
will be most likely to find 
ready sale can be decided 
on, and the workers know 
that a good-sized sum will 
be an almost certain re- 
sult of their labor. 

A young friend grasped 
this idea exactly. When 
getting ready for a fair to 
be held a year ago, and 
some one asked her what 
she would make, her reply 
was, “ Two dog blankets.” 
Her funny _ selection 
brought forth a chorus of 
exclamations and _ asser- 
tions that they would not 
be sold. 

“Tndeed they will. I 
know Teddy M will ! } bolaua: bak cen thaieall 
buy one for his Toto the = en q of DU ae ee eee Ray yn TY i Tt ae - a . se 
minute he sees it. Then, BO Sane RING Of & Pan 
as soon as he finds Ted 
has one, Frank S will 
not rest until he gets the 
other,” 

Events proved that she 
was right, and the dog 
blankets, which were made 
out of material which cost 

g g . . ’ . 
cause they were something WINTER TOILETTES. tractive. The bas 


and handsome articles 
went begging for a pw 


The time of year at 
which the fair is held will 
have something to do with 
the choice of artich 8 If 
shortly before the holi- 
days, a good many articles 
which will make pretty 
Christmas gifts can be dis- 
posed of. 

It is better, as a general 
thing, not to have too ex 
pensive articles. For some 
unknown reason a pur 
chaser will refuse some at 
tractive article because its 
price is greater than the 
imount she intended te 


Spe nd, and then select sev- 


Wy 
Wy 
eral less expensive things 
which will in all cost more 
than what she refused to 
take 


Ue 


There are a great va 
riety of small, saleable ar 
ticles which can be made 
at small expense by us 
ing bits of nice material 
left from former pieces of 
fancy-work. A panel may 
be made by covering the 
front of a heavy piece of 
card-board with velvet or 
plush, and the back with 
silk or silesia. For sus 
pending it against the wall 
vdd a ribbon which starts 
from bows of the same 
fastened at each side and 
i little below the top 
Witha spray of dried gold 
en-rod or the seed pods 
of honey-suckle or rose- 
bush fastened gracefully 
on the front, it makes a 





el makes a useful orna 
ment if the front is deco- 
rated a little with brush or 


needle, and calendar leaves 





small thermometer 


giued toward one corner 
4 work-bag made of a 
square of ailk, and provid- 
ed with a perfumed cush- 





made as usual, with a draw- 
that some one wanted, Fig. 1.—Ctotn Dress. Fig. 2.—Came.’s-Hain anp VeLtvet Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 816.} 


while h beige string run around in a 
ule much more elegant For description see Supplement. 


For diagram and description see Supplement. circle, and the corners 
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trimmed to hang over the bag; but the new fea- 
ture which adds to its charm is a small circu- 
lar pin-cushion sewed to the bottom of the in- 
side, and filled with some dainty perfume which 
gives a pleasant odor to anything kept in it. 
About the most convenient shape for a needle- 
book is a bit of card-board four inches square, 
covered outside with velvet, and lined with silk. 
Before covering, it is cut half through diagonally, 
and after the cover is on, it is folded along the 
cut line. Flannel leaves are placed inside, and 
ribbons sewed to the opposite corner, which are 
brought together and tied when the book is 
closed. 

A pretty holder for a cabinet picture is a panel 
of card-board covered with velvet and hung from 
a brass rod or by a ribbon. Corners of a con- 
trasting color hold the picture in place. 

Knitted dolls possess a fascination for the 
average juvenile which is out of all proportion to 
their beauty, and they are saleable and not diffi- 
cult to make. More dolls made after the follow- 
ing directions have been knit, sold, and nursed 
to ravellings by their happy possessors than 
would stock a good-sized toy shop. Commence 
the doll at the neck, and knit the body first of 
red. Cast on fourteen stitches, widen at the be- 
ginning and end of the needle every other row 
until you have twenty-eight stitches, then every 
row until you have thirty-two stitches, then nar- 
row once at the beginning and at the end of the 
needle. Knit one row across plain, next row 
narrow at the beginning and end of the needle. 
Next row plain; next row narrow; knit two 
rows plain; then two rows widen at beginning 
and end of needle, with one plain row between. 
Knit three rows plain, one row narrow at each 
end; knit four rows plain, one row narrow at 
Continue knitting four rows plain 
and one row narrowed at each end until you have 
twenty stitches. This makes half the jacket. 
After knitting the other half, take up stitches at 
the bottom of the jacket, and knit six rows of 
black for a belt. Begin the pantaloons with blue; 
widen every third stitch on the back. Seam the 
middle stitch in the back; knit four rows ; fifth 
row widen each side of the seam; knit three 
rows and widen again, then three more plain. 
Take off half the stitches for the leg. Cast one- 
fifth of the stitches in the seat for a gore, and 
knit likea stocking. When long enough to begin 
for the shoe have twenty-four stitches, and change 
to black. For the sleeves cast on eight stitches, 
widen at each end of the needle until you have 
sixteen stitches; knit sixteen rows, then narrow 
at each end of the needle; knit one row plain, 
one row narrow ateachend. Join on white, and 
take four needles; knit two, then widen on each 
needle ; knit six rows, and narrow off the stitcli- 
es. For the neck pick up twelve stitches at top 
of jacket, with white; using four needles, knit 
four rows plain. Take half the stitches on the 
back for hair, and knit with black; widen five 
times on first row; knit eight rows plain; knit 
three rows, narrowing each time at beginning and 
end of needle. Take the other half for the face 
and knit with white. Widen every second stitch 
on the first row, then knit four rows like the 
heel of a stocking, and widen on the right side 
twice in the middle. For the nose knit across 
on the wrong side plain; on the right side widen 
at each end of the former widenings ; knit five 
rows plain; next row narrow off the last two 
widenings; knit one row plain, next row narrow off 
the other two widenings ; knit two rows, knit two 
rows narrowing ateach end. Take the black and 
knit five rows like the toe of a stocking. For the 
rim of the hat take up stitches near the edge of the 
black, widen every third stitch the first row, knit 
three times around in ribs, and bind off. Sew 
where necessary, and stuff with wool. 

Among other things which take the fanev of 
purchaseérs are plants in pots, and if near Christ- 
mas-time, green for wreaths and other decora- 
tions. 

Home-made candy, if well made and attractive- 
ly put up, always meets with willing purchasers. 

A table of good cake in sufficient quantity to 
suggest to the purchaser the idea of taking home 
a several days’ supply will be found a ready 
source of income, for the cake is always donated, 
and sells at a fair price. 


each end. 





MRS. BURKE'S PUDDING. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

T had alwavs been the custom in Mrs, Capulet’s 

day to bake one of her best plum-puddings 
during Christmas week for the char-woman, Mrs. 
Burke, who was never likely to taste such a dainty 
at other seasons. ‘“ Why should we keep all the 
good things to ourselves,” she used to ask, “ eat 
plum-pudding whenever we fancy it, and this poor 
hard-working woman never know the taste of 
such a morsel?” It was also the custom of the 
house “to build,” as Harry Capulet used to say, 
several of these rich puddings at the same time; 
they would keep for weeks or months without 
spoiling, and there they were, at a moment’s no- 
tice, if dinner company arrived unexpectedly on 
washing or ironing days, when it was incon- 
venient to convoct nice desserts. When Mrs. 
Harry Capulet took the management of affairs 
after his mother’s death, her busband’s cousin, 
who had been regent during the interregnum, 
said to her at Cliristmas-time: “I hope, dear, 
you will continue Mrs. Burke's pudding; she has 
received it for so many years, she will feel in- 
jured, I’m afraid, unless you do.” 

“Oh, certainly,” answered Mrs. Harry, who was 
of an economical turn of mind; “I shall give 
Mrs. Burke a pudding, but not one of these. 
What are you thinking about—waste all these 
delicacies on a char-woman ?” 

“Gingerbread pudding, with a few raisins add- 
ed, will satisfy her quite as well,” put in Mrs. 
Harry's sister. 

“What they call a poor-man’s pudding ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Harry. 





“ Yes—the very thing.” 

“But, my dear,” expostulated Sue Capulet, 
“Mrs. Burke will know; she has been accustomed 
to the best. Ihave made it a principle to send 
her as good as I kept; I hated to scrimp her at 
Christmas-time.” 

“Oh, you’re too extravagant, Cousin Sue. Be- 
sides, you give an old ignorant char-woman credit 
for all your own virtues and tastes. J don't 
think it worth while to waste so much money 
upon her; a poor-man’s pudding is more appro- 
priate for the cireumstances.” 

Noblesse oblige,” insisted Sue. But Mrs. Har- 
ry laughed, and ordered the poor-man’s pudding 
to be baked the same size as her own plum-pud- 
dings. 

“I can hardly tell them apart, cook has given 
them all such a rich brown. Surely the proof of 
the pudding is in the baking as well as the eat- 
ng. 

But Sue sighed. ‘ Mrs. Burke is English. You 
won't be able to deceive her about an English 
plum-pudding.” 

“Tm not going to label it, and she can take it 
or leave it. Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, I’ve 
heard,” cried Mrs. Harry, who couldn’t keep her 
temper as well as she could keep other things. 

“That was a pudding!” said Mrs. Burke, one 
morning after Christmas, having come in for some 
work. Mrs. Harry looked at Sue. “I think,” 
continued Mrs. Burke, “they grow nicer every 
year, Mrs. Capulet. This one just melted in your 
mouth; it was too good for poor folks.” 

“There!” cried Mrs. Capulet, as soon as Mrs. 
Burke’s back was turned, “what did I tell you, 
Sue? After educating Mrs. Burke up to the 
English plum-puddiug! This is all the good it 
does to educate the lower classes, you see.” 

“T hope it isn’t blarney in Mrs. Burke,” haz- 
arded Sue. 

“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still,” 
quoted Mrs. Harry. 

After this, whenever Sue and Mrs. Harry dis- 
agreed, her sister would say, “Remember Mrs. 
Burke’s pudding, Sue.” However, the matter 
faded out of their minds in time, and perhaps 
they would never have thought of it again if Mr. 
Gus Blake hadn’t happened to drop in upon them. 
Now Mr. Blake was somebody worth while in 
Miss Lily’s eyes. She had met him here and 
there, danced with him at germans, yachted with 
him, pienicked with him, lunched with him; 
once he had even sent her some flowers; she had 
some of them now, pressed in a book of love son- 
nets. He was one of those cordial people who 
shake hands as if they were making love. Miss 
Lily was more than fond of his society: she in- 
tended to marry him. But it was a pity that he 
should arrive on the only day in the week when 
they had a picked-up dinner. 

“There is one of the Christmas puddings left, 
at any rate,” said Mrs. Harry ; “ that will redeem 
the dinner.” 

Mr. Gus Blake was very affable as usual. He 
and Lily sang duets together before dinner; she 
had also to show him over the grounds, the view 
of the river, the eagle’s nest; they hunted for 
four-leaved clovers together, and she told his for- 
tune with a daisy. He was complimentary and 
gallant. Lily felt as ifa crisis was at hand. They 
met Sue, with her hands full of wild flowers, com- 
ing from school. 

“A neighbor ?” he asked, with his most indif- 
ferent manner, as she just nodded and hurried by. 

“Oh no, That is Sue Capulet, Harry’s cousin. 
She used to keep his house before he married.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. She’s rather prim in her ways, and 
opinionated, like all country people.” 

“Ah! she must be very disagreeable.” 

“Perhaps; but one needs to live with her to 
find it out,” 

“ And you live with her?” 

“Yes. She will live here I suppose till some- 
body marries her.” 

“Then she has a lover?” 

“T never heard of one.” 

“And yet she is not precisely ugly,” with a 
wicked twinkle in his eyes. 

“No, not at all; only commonplace,” conceded 
Lily. 

The dinner progressed as far as the dessert. 
It was a picked-up one, to be sure; but what 
could any one expect who came without announ- 
cing himself, Mrs. Harry assured herself. Mr. 
Blake was a famous diner-out; he knew, more- 
over, how to make himself agreeable over a din- 
ner of herbs; and then there was her English 
plum-pudding to top off with. How plump and 
delicious it looked as it came upon the table, and 
what royal odors it emitted! She cut it, with pride 
in her mien, Sue tasted it, and shot a. quick 
glance at Mrs. Harry, but said nothing. The 
guest was quietly nibbling at it and talking brill- 
iantly. Presently Lily, who had been listening 
to him, attacked it. She turned pale, and gave 
her plate a little angry push. Then Mrs. Harry, 
having helped everybody else, settled herself to 
the enjoyment of her pudding. Sue, regarding 
her, saw a look of consternation gather upon her 
face. She uttered an exclamation as if she had 
been wounded. 

“ Sue,” she said, angrily, “ you carried the wrong 
pudding to Mrs. Burke. ‘This is the poor-man’s 
pudding,” regardless of her guest. 

“T carried the pudding the cook gave me,” re- 
turned Sue. 

“No wonder Mrs. Burke thought it too good 
for poor folk !” put in Lily, sourly. 

They both glowered at Sue. They were obliged 
to repress their wrath before their guest, but they 
were too full of indignation to talk rationally or 
coherently. If Mr. Blake guessed that there was 
thunder in the air, he was as facetious and anec- 
dotal as usual, ignored the atmospheric changes, 
and did not hurry away. But when he was obliged 
to take his train at last, the thunder-bolt burst 
about Sue’s head, 





“So you carried your point, after all my direc- 
tions to the contrary,” said Mrs. Harry; “ Mrs. 
Burke had her English plum-pudding in spite of 
me.” 

“T had nothing to do with it,” returned Sue; 
“it was as much a surprise to me as to you.” 

“ Pity Harry hadn’t been here,” said Miss Lily, 
ignoring Sue’s version. “If his wife isn’t to be 
mistress in his house, it is time he knew it. <A 
poor-man’s pudding to set before Mr. Gus Blake, 
one of the most fastidious of men !” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Sue. “It wasn’t a nice 
pudding.” 

“Nor a nice thing for you to do in another’s 
house.” ‘ 

“Mrs. Capulet, I had nothing whatever to do 
with it,” protested Sue. 

“Susan Capulet, I don’t believe a word you 
say.” 

“ And if J were sister, you or I should leave the 
house.” 

And so it happened that Sue packed her trunks, 
and Harry Capulet had such a version of Mrs. 
Burke’s pudding that he did not dream of recall- 
ing her. ¥ 

Sue went to a friend’s house in the city, who 
had promised to find her a situation. 

In the mean time Mrs, Capulet’s servants con- 
fided the story of the plum-pudding to Mrs. Burke 
herself, and Mr. Gus Blake’s part in it. Mrs. 
Burke felt it her duty to write Mr. Blake and re- 
peat the whole affair, and through him to help 
sweet Miss Sue, who would never hurt a fly, out 
of her trouble. 

Mr. Blake smiled over this letter. So they had 
made it hot for Miss Sue! He had suspected as 
much. He went to call on his friend Mrs. Barnes 
and request her co-operation. He was shown into 
the music-room, and met Sue. 

“So,” he said, shaking hands, “this is the re- 
sult of Mrs. Burke’s pudding. What a lucky 
pudding for me and Mrs. Burke!” And then Mrs. 
Barnes entered. 

“T came,” he said, “to consult vou about the 
affairs of a friend of mine who has come to grief. 
Her case is even worse than that of the man in 
the South who burnt his mouth eating cold plum- 
porridge.” 

The upshot of the consultation was that Sue 
had a position, a little later, where Mr. Blake was 
intimate enough to drop in at his pleasure and 
carry the governess off to the opera, or for a few 
hours’ recreation in the Park behind his span; 
and so it happened that one day Lily and Mrs. 
Capulet received the wedding-cards of Miss Susan 
Capulet and Mr. Gustavus Blake, which was all 
owing to Mrs, Burke’s pudding. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrtnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom THE Mapping 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or Castxesriper,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CY HE walked up the soft grassy ride, screened 

on either hand by nut-bushes, just now heavy 
with clusters of twos and threes and fours. A 
little way on, the track she pursued was crossed 
by a similar one at right angles. Here Grace 
stopped; some few vards up the transverse ride 
the buxom Suke Damson was visible—her gown 
tucked up high through her pocket-hole, and no 
bonnet on her head—in the act of pulling down 
boughs from which she was gathering and eating 
nuts with great rapidity, her lover Tim Tangs 
standing near her engaged in the same pleasant 
meal. 

Crack, crack, went Suke’s jaws every second or 
two. By an automatic chain of thought Grace’s 
mind reverted to the tooth-drawing scene de- 
scribed by her husband; and for the first time 
she wondered if that narrative were really true, 
Susan’s jaws being so obviously sound and strong. 
Grace turned up toward the nut-gatherers, and 
conquered her reluctance to speak to the girl, 
who was a little in advance of Tim. ‘“ Good-even- 
ing, Susan,” she said. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Melbury” (crack). 

“Mrs. Fitzpiers.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am—Mrs. Fitzpiers,” said Suke, 
with a peculiar smile. 

Grace, not to be daunted, continued: “ Take 
care of your teeth, Suke. That accounts for the 
toothache.” 

“T don’t know what an ache is, either in tooth, 
ear, or head, thank the Lord” (crack). 

“ Nor the loss of one, either ?” 

“See for yourself, ma’am.’’ She parted her 
red lips, and exhibited the whole double row, 
full up and unimpaired. 

“ You have never had one drawn ?” 

“ Never.” 

“So much the better for your stomach,” said 
Mrs. Fitzpiers, in an altered voice. And turning 
away quickly, she went on. 

As her husband’s character thus shaped itself 
under the touch of time, Grace was almost star- 
tled to find how little she suffered from that jea- 
lous excitement which is conventionally attributed 
to all wives in such circumstances. But though 
possessed by none of that feline wildness which 
it was her moral duty to experience, she did not 
fail to know that she had made a frightful mis- 
take in her marriage. Acquiescence in her fa- 
ther’s wishes had been degradation to herself. 
People are not given premonitions for nothing ; 
she should have obeyed her impulse on that early 
morning and steadfastly refused her hand, 

Oh, that plausible tale which her then betrothed 
had told her about Suke—the dramatic account 
of her entreaties to him to draw the aching enemy, 
and the fine artistic touch he had given to the 
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story by explaining that it was a lovely molar 
without a flaw! 

She traced the remainder of the woodland 
track dazed by the complications of her position. 
If his protestations to her before their marriage 
could be believed, her husband had felt affection 
of some sort for herself and this woman simul- 
taneously, and was now again spreading the same 
emotion over Mrs. Charmond and herself con- 
jointly, his manner being still kind and fond at 
times. But surely, rather than that, he must have 
played the hypocrite toward her in each case with 
elaborate completeness; and the thought of this 
sickened her, for it involved the conjecture that 
if he had not loved her his only motive for mak- 
ing her his wife must have been her little for- 
tune. Yet here Grace made a mistake, for the 
love of men like Fitzpiers is unquestionably of 
such quality as to bear division and transference. 
He had indeed once declared, though not to her, 
that on one occasion he had noticed himself to 
be possessed by five distinet infatuations at the 
same time. Therein it differed from the highest 
affection as the lower orders of the animal world 
differ from advanced organisms, partition causing 
not death but a multiplied existence. He had 
loved her sincerely, and had by no means ceased 
to love her now. But such double and treble 
barrelled hearts were naturally beyond her con- 
ception. 

Of poor Suke Damson, Grace thought no more. 
She had had her day. 

“If he does not love me, I will not love him!” 
said Grace, proudly. And though these were 
mere words, it was a somewhat formidable thing 
for Fitzpiers that her heart was approximating 
to a state in which it might be possible to carry 
them out. That very absence of hot jealousy 
which made his courses so easy, and on which, 
indeed, he congratulated himself, meant, unknown 
to either wife or husband, more mischief than 
the inconvenient watchfulness of a jaundiced eye. 

Her sleep that night was nervous. The wing 
allotted to her and her husband had never seem- 
ed so lonely. At last she got up, put on her 
dressing-gown, and went down-stairs. Her fa- 
ther, who slept lightly, heard her descend and 
came to the stair-lhead. 

“Is that you, Grace? What’s the matter?” he 
said. 

“Nothing more than that I am restless. Ed- 
gar is detained by a case at Owlscombe in White 
Hart Vale.” 

* But how's that ? I saw the woman’s husband 
at Great Hintock just afore bedtime, and she 
was going on well, and the doctor gone then.” 

“Then he’s detained somewhere else,” said 
Grace, “ Never mind me; he will soon be home. 
I expect him about one.” 

She went back to her room, and dozed and woke 
several times. One o'clock had been the hour 
of his return on the last occasion; but it passed 
now by a long way, and Fitzpiers did not come. 
Just before dawn she heard the men stirring in 
the yard; and the flashes of their lanterns spread 
every now and then through her window-blind. 
She remembered that her father had told her not 
to be disturbed if she noticed them, as they would 
be rising early to send off four loads of hurdles 
to a distant sheep fair. Peeping out, she saw 
them bustling about, the hollow-turner among 
the rest; he was loading his wares—wooden 
bowls, dishes, spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, fun- 
nels, and so on—upon one of her father’s wagons, 
who carried them to the fair for him every year 
out of neighborly kindness. 

The scene and the occasion would have enli- 
vened her but that her husband was still absent, 
though it was now five o'clock. She could hardly 
suppose him, whatever his infatuation, to have 
prolonged to a later hour than ten an ostensibly 
professionai call on Mrs. Charmond at Middleton ; 
and he could have ridden home in two hours and 
a half. What, then, had become of him? That 
he had been out the greater part of the two pre- 
ceding nights added to her uneasiness. 

She dressed herself, descended, and went out, 
the weird twilight of advancing day chilling the 
rays from the lanterns, and making the men’s 
faces wan. As soon as Melbury saw her he came 
round, showing his alarm. 

“Edgar is not come,” she said. “ And I have 
reason to know that he’s not attending anybody. 
He bas had no rest for two nights before this. 
I was going to the top of the hill to look for him.” 

“Tl come with you,” said Melbury. 

She begged him not to hinder himself; but he 
insisted, for he saw a peculiar and rigid gloom 
in her face over and above her uneasiness, and 
did not like the look of it. Telling the men he 
would be with them again soon, he walked beside 
her into the turnpike-road, and partly up the hill 
whence she had watched Fitzpiers the night be- 
fore across the Great White Hart or Blackmoor 
Valley. They halted beneath a half-dead oak, 
hollow, and disfigured with white tumors, its roots 
spreading out like accipitrine claws grasping the 
ground. A chilly wind circled round them, upon 
whose currents the seeds of a neighboring lime- 
tree, supported parachute-wise by the wing at- 
tached, flew out of the boughs downward like 
fledglings from their nest. The vale was wrapped 
in a dim atmosphere of unnaturalness, and the 
east was like a livid curtain edged with pink. 
There was no sign nor sound of Fitzpiers. 

“It is no use standing here,” said her father. 
“He may come home fifty ways... why, look here 
—here be Darling’s tracks—turned homeward 
and nearly blown dry and hard! He must have 
come in hours ago without your seeing him.” 

“He has not done that,” said she. 

They went back hastily. On entering their 
own gates they perceived that the men had left 
the wagons, and were standing round the door 
of the stable which had been appropriated to 
the doctor's use. “Is there anything the mat- 
ter?” cried Grace. 

“Oh no, ma’am. All’s well that ends well,” 
said old Timothy Tangs. “I’ve heard of such 
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things before—amongst work-folk, though not 
amongst your gentle-people—that’s true.” 

They entered the stable, and saw the pale 
shape of Darling standing in the middle of her 
stall, with Fitzpiers on her back, sound asleep. 
Darling was munching hay as well as she could 
with the bit in her mouth, and the reins, which 
had fallen from Fitzpiers’s hand, hung upon her 
neck. 

Grace went and touched his hand; shook it, 
before she could arouse him. He moved, started, 
opened his eyes, and exclaimed, “ Ah, Felice!... 
Oh, it’s Grace. I could not see in the gloom. 
What—am I in the saddle!” 

“Yes,” said she. ‘“ How do you come here?” 

He collected his thoughts, and in a few min- 
utes stammered: “I was riding along homeward 
through the Vale, very, very sleepy, having been 
up so much of late. When 1 came opposite 
Holywell spring the mare turned her head that 
way, as if she wanted to drink. I let her go in, 
and she drank: I thought she would never finish. 
While she was drinking, the clock of Owlscombe 
church struck twelve. I distinctly remember 
counting the strokes. From that moment I posi- 
tively recollect nothing till [ saw you here by my 
side.” 

“The name! If it had been any other horse, 
he’d have had a broken neck!’ murmured Mel- 
bury. 

“Tis wonderful, sure, how a quiet hoss will 
bring a man home at such times,” said Jolin 
Upjohn. “And what’s more wonderful than 
keeping your seat in a deep, slumbering sleep? 


I’ve knowed men drowse off walking home from | 


randies where the mead and other liquors have 
gone round well, and keep walking for more than 
a mile on end without waking. Well, doctor, 
I don’t care who the man is, ’tis a mercy you 
wasn’t a drownded, or a-splintered, or a-hanged 
up toa tree like Absalom—also a handsome gen- 
tleman like yerself, as the prophets say.” 

“True,” murmured old Timothy. “From the 
sole of his boot to the crown of his head there 
was no blemish in him.” 

“Or leastwise you might ha’ been a-wownded 
into tatters a’most, and no doctor to jine your 
few limbs together within seven mile!” 

Whilst this grim address was proceeding, Fitz- 
piers had dismounted, and taking Grace’s arm, 
walked stiffly in-doors with her. Melbury stood 
staring at the horse, which, in addition to being 
very weary, was spattered with mud. There was 
no mud to speak of about the Hintocks just now — 
only in the clammy hollows of the Vale beyond 
Owlscombe, the stiff soil of which retained moist- 
ure for weeks after the uplands were dry. Whilst 
they were rubbing down the mare, Melbury’s mind 
coupled with the foreign quality of the mud the 
name he had heard unconsciously muttered by 
the surgeon when Grace took his hand—* Felice.” 
Who was Felice? Why, Mrs. Charmond; and 
she, as he knew, was staying at Middleton. 

Melbury had indeed pounced upon the image 
that filled Fitzpiers’s half-awakened soul—where- 
in there had been a picture of a recent interview 
on a lawn with a capriciously passionate woman 
who had begged him not to come again in tones 
whose vibration incited him to disobey. “ What 
are you doing here? Why do you pursue me? 
Another belongs to yon. If they were to see you 
they would seize von as a thief! And she had 
turbulently admitted to his wringing questions 
that her visit to Middleton had been undertaken 
less because of the invalid relative than in shame- 
faced fear of her own weakness if she remained 
near his home. A triumph then it was to Fitz- 
piers, poor and hampered as he had become, to 
recognize his real conquest of this beauty, delayed 
so many years. His was the selfish passion of 
Congreve’s Millamont, to whom love’s supreme 
delight lay in “ that heart which others bleed for, 
bleed for me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Bye are special autumn luxuries well known 
in the South and Southwest which may prove 
welcome to urban house-keepers who favor the 
savory pasties and “ragoos’” we hold in legacy 
from the mother country; those living in the 
country will have no difficulty in obtaining the 
requisites for making the dishes, nor need city 
cooks if they will take the trouble to skin rabbits 
or squirrels according to the directions given in 
No. XXXVIII. for making Brunswick stew. The 
operation is not very hard, although it seems 
somewhat sanguinary; in accomplishing it the 
blood should be saved to augment the flavor of 
the dish. No more washing need be done than 
that necessary to remove the hairs from the meat, 
as the entrails are not to be broken in dressing 
the carcass. The washing can be done with water 
containing a little salt or vinegar, and the blood 
subsequently mixed with this and strained to free 
it from hairs, It may be said in passing that the 
skins can be cured at home by a simple process 
not disagreeable. The recipes which follow are 
those of old-time housewives, whose every dish 
was a savory temptation ; the squirrel dishes have 
somewhat the flavor of poultry, or rather of par- 
tridge ; the California squirrels are large and fat 
—witness the havoe they make in ripening wheat 
fields—and their flesh is tender and savory. As 
the recipes for squirrel and rabbit are inter- 
changeable, only one will be given for each dish, 
except where both white and brown gravies are 
desirable. To make a soup while green corn and 
beans are available, or where cauned vegetables 
can be obtained, skin and cut in joints a pair of 
small squirrels, or one large, put the meat over 
the fire in two quarts of cold water, with the 
blood, and boil it until the bones can be taken 
out, removing all scum as it rises; meantime 
prepare a cupful each of corn cut from the ear, 











Lima beans shelled, okra washed and sliced, to- 
matoes peeled and sliced, and sweet-potatoes 
peeled and sliced into cold water; rub a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour to a smooth 
paste. After the bones have been taken from 
the meat, put in the vegetables, the paste of flour 
and butter, and a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper; if there is not liquid enough to make 
the soup about as thick as cream, add boiling 
water; keep the soup covered, boil it until the 
vegetables are tender, and then serve it. Rabbit 
soup is made by dressing a rabbit and cutting it 
in small joints; peel and slice balf a cupful of 
onion, and slice thin a quarter of a pound of fat 
ham or bacon; put all these ingredients over the 
tire, with just enough extra fat or drippings to 
prevent burning, and brown them; then add the 
blood and two quarts of boiling water; if there 
is parsley, add a tablespoonful chopped fine, a 
blade of mace, a dozen whole cloves, a small red 
pepper chopped fine, and a palatable seasoning 
of salt; keep the saucepan covered, and boil the 
soup until the meat can be rubbed through a col- 
ander or sieve with a potato-masher ; return the 
pulp thus made to the saucepan, after having 
browned a heaping tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour ‘ogether in the bottom, add all the broth 
and enough boiling water to make a good soup, 
test the seasoning, and serve it. 

The last soup may be used whenever a heavy 
one is desired as a first course at dinner; the 
first one, made with the vegetables, is in fact a 
savory stew which can be used as the chief part 
of a dinner. An old Knickerbocker fricassee 
was made by rolling joints of rabbit or squirrel 
in flour, browning them in butter enough to pre- 
vent burning, covering them with boiling water, 
seasoning them highly with salt and pepper, and 
then gently stewing until the meat became ten- 
der; the blood might be added to increase the 
savoriness of the dish. The flavor of the dish 
may be varied by using a little cream in place of 
the blood, or by the addition of a few slices of 
salt pork, 

A stew of squirrel which closely imitates ter- 
rapin was a noted dish in old Washington days ; 
the recipe came directly to the author from Mrs. 
S. S. Ward, whose terrapin was so entirely ap- 
preciated by Clay and Webster. To make the 
dish, dress three fat squirrels, cut off the legs 
with the larger or second joint attached, cut off 
the feet, and trim the joints to resemble the legs 
of terrapin, removing the large bones; put aside 
the bodies for another dish; wash the joints in 
a little water to remove the hairs, mix the blood 
with this water and strain it to free it from 
hairs, and save it; put the selected joints of squir- 
rel over the fire in water enough to cover them, 
with a little salt, adding the mixed blood and wa- 
ter as the water boils away; stew the squirrel 
gently until the meat is tender; then take it up, 
and strain the broth; quickly brown the squir- 
rel over the fire in a saucepan, with a heaping 
teaspoonful each of butter and dry flour, then 
gradually stir in the strained broth, until a 
smooth sauce is formed; season the dish highly 
with salt, pepper, cayenne, and a very little 
grated nutmeg. While the squirrel is heating, 
make half a cupful of egg balls—for which the 
recipe has already been given—and add them to 
the stew; remove the saucepan from the fire, 
stir in the yolks of two raw eggs and a gill of 
good Madeira or shet 
once, 





and serve the stew at 
The imitation is admirable, and the dish 
quite possible in any part of the country where 
the squirrels abound. Another imitation of ter- 
rapin with calf’s head is described further on, 

A good squirrel or rabbit pie can be made by 
removing the fur and entrails, saving the blood. 
The meat may be stewed as directed above, and 
then baked in a crust, or put uncooked into a 
crust with the blood and a little water and sea- 
sonings, and the pie baked thoroughly in a slow 
oven to insure the perfect cooking of the meat. 
Both the tenderness of the meat and the savori- 
ness of the pie can be best secured by first stew- 
ing the squirrel. 





A good pudding can be made of either meat 
by first dressing, and stewing it with only enough 
sauce to prevent burning; or the meat may be 
fried if it is very tender. For one rabbit or a 
pair of squirrels use the yolks of five eggs, beaten 
smooth and mixed in a bowl with a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of butter slightly softened by heat, a 
palatable seasoning of salt and cayenne, a pint 
of milk, and enough flour to make a batter thick 
enough to hold a drop from the mixing spoon for 
a moment on the surface; beat the whites of 
five eggs to a stiff froth, quickly and lightly mix 
it with the batter, lay the meat in an earthern 
dish, pour in the batter, and bake the pudding 
for a half-hour in a moderate oven, until the bat- 
ter is cooked. Like the other dishes here de- 
scribed, this one is to replace a heavier meat 
dish, 

Rabbits and hares are generally made into 
brown stews, or potted after being stewed, an 
inch-thick laver of clarified butter being poured 
over them, after they are cold, for the purpose of 
excluding the air. Butter is clarified by melting 
it with gentle heat, and then carefully pouring it 
away from all sediment. 

Along the Eastern Shore and through the 
Southern States savory dishes are made from 
raccoons and opossums, and in certain New Eng- 
land localities voung woodchucks are cooked suc- 
cessfully. The old Southern cooks made excel- 
lent dishes. The following recipes are local- 
ly noted. Any of these animals can be skinned, 
or they can be scalded and scraped like sucking 
pigs; the skin, especially of the ‘possum and 
*cvon, is considered a delicacy, like “ crisp, 
tawny, well- watched, not over-roasted erack- 
ling”; therefore scald and scrape, but do not 
skin, a ’possum or ’coon; if it is young and ten- 
der it need not be parboiled, but old ones should 
undergo this operation if they are to be used at 
all. Remove the entrails carefully, chop the 
heart and liver, and fry them brown with a heap- 
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ing tablespoonful of butter and a small onion 
peeled and chopped; meantime soak enouh 
bread in cold water to fill the carcass, squeezing 
out the water when the bread is soft; when the 
liver and onion are brown, put the bread with 
them, season the stuffing thus made highly with 
salt, pepper, any sweet herb, or parsley, and sew 
it up in the carcass; an egg may be added if it 
is desired ; either roast or bake the ’possum, bast- 
ing it with its own dripping or with butter until it 
is brown and crisp; if young, it will require about 
an hour to cook; a gravy is made from the drip- 
pings in the pan as gravy is made for roast 
or baked poultry. Roast ’possum is sometimes 
stuffed with sliced apple; it should be served 
with apple-sauce, and have a baked apple in the 
mouth, like roast pig. 

When either possum, ‘coon, woodchuck, or 
beaver is old, it should be parboiled to remove 
its strong flavor, and then baked or roasted ; or 
it may be dressed, soaked overnight in cold salt- 
ed water, and then made into a savory stew with 
sweet herbs and spices. Sweet-potatoes are 
sometimes baked in the pan with them, and a 
dish of either baked or boiled sweet-potatoes al- 
ways goes to the table with them. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee the favorite “ blue- 
grass burgoo” is a savory stew of squirrels or 
some wild meat, with sweet-potatoes, green corn, 
gumbo, and other late summer or autumn vege- 
tables. All through the Southern States cranes, 
herons, and other wild water-birds are cooked as 
game birds, broiled or roasted when tender, or 
made into highly seasoned stews. It is a notice- 
able fact that where prejudice is not allowed to 
restrict the bill of fare to a few well-known ar- 
ticles of food, the table is enriched with many 
palatable and nutritious dishes. Even at the risk 
of revolting the fastidious, the fact must be re- 
corded that in a Southern city not far distant 
musk-rats are sold on market-days by some of the 
dealers in garden truck. Cooked by the old negro 
cooks, a stew of musk-rat or musquash is excel- 
lent. Colonel DeVoe, in his Market Assistant, 
says that the old-time dealers in the New York 
market sold opossums, and occasionally wood- 
chucks; and that the musquash, as dressed and 
eaten by persons known to him, is “tender and 
very well flavored”; he also records a raccoon 
hunt in “the dominions of New Jersey,” and the 
excellence of the flesh of ‘possums which have 
fed on persimmons, Both persimmons and ’pos- 
sums come to the New York markets now. 

The imitation of terrapin based upon calf’s head 
is not difficult of preparation; the head, as sold 
in the New York market, is already scalded and 
scraped free from hair, like the feet prepared for 
jelly. A note of the method may be useful to some 
of our readers, because in several towns in the 
West the butchers remove the skin in dressing 
the head, thus destroying the most desirable part 
of it. The head should be dipped in cold water 
after it is cut from the carcass, then taken out 
and thoroughly rubbed with powdered resin; 
next it should be plunged into scalding hot water 
for two or three minutes; this will generally 
loosen the hairs so that they can be scraped off 
without marving the skin; the sealding and 
scraping can be repeated if necessary. After the 
skin is clean, the head should be soaked over- 
night in plenty of cold salted water to extract 
the blood. When dressed, tlhe skin should look 
white and clean, free from hairs and cuts, and 
without any trace of unpleasant odor. A stale 
calf’s head would not only be disagreeable to 
manipulate, but positively dangerous, because -it 
After a calf's 
head is thoroughly cleaned, remove the skin and 
flesh together, cutting close to the bone with a 
sharp thin-biaded knife; take out the tongue 
Without tearing or 


might oceasion blood-poisoning. 


cutting it, and remove the 
brains entire from a cut in the top of the head, 
laying both tongue and brains in cold salted wa- 
ter. (Future reference will be made to the use of 
the head in various dishes.) To imitate terrapin 
with calf’s head, boil the skin, removed from the 
bones as directed above, in enough water to cover 
it, until it is tender; take it up then and strain the 
broth; while it is being boiled, make some egg 
balls ; cut the skin in pieces about an inch square, 
and for each pint bowlful so prepared make a 
sauce as follows: brown together in a saucepan 
over the fire a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour, then gradually stir in enough of the broth 
to make a good sauce; season it palatably with 
salt and pepper, put in the head and heat it, and 
the egg balls, and then take the saucepan from 
the fire, stir in the yolks of two raw eggs, the 
juice of a lemon, and a glass of sherry or Madei- 
ra, and serve the dish at once. The unused por- 
tion of the head may be kept in a wet cloth in a 
cold place, or in a bowl with the broth poured 
over it. 





SOME CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 

bc pte the ordinary wreaths and clusters 

of evergreen in the body of a church, beau- 
tiful effects can be produced at the altar and 
font with some very sinple devices. Very dis- 
tinct and perfect outlines in lettering can be ob- 
tained from holly leaves, and when completed, 
the motto or monogram may be made to look as 
if frosted. This is done by brushing the leaves 
over with mucilage and then dusting them with 
glass power, which can be obtained for a trifle 
at any glass-works, The glitter and sparkle give 
a brilliancy that does not seem artificial. 

Ferns can also be used to great advantage in 
church decoration, and quantities of them should 
be gathered in the autumn, and kept fresh in the 
cellar by being packed in barrels, with a layer 
of earth and a layer of ferns alternately. The 
evergreen kind is found all winter, but a heavy 
fall of snow near Christmas will effectually hide 
them from view. 

The small ferns, or leaflets of the larger ones, 
make pretty letters, borders, and other designs, 
while the long, light-looking fronds hanging over 
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the edge of the font, have a very good effect. A 
little country church, with scanty means of deco- 
ration, had its one point of color in the font 
which, in addition to a fringe of ferns, was filled, 
up with a mound of moss, from the centre of 
which rose a Latin cross with gleams of scarlet 
through a veil of misty gray. The cross had a 
foundation of wood, and this was first wound 
about with searlet worsted braid, and then draped 
with the soft gray Florida moss. As the font 
itself was of gray stone, the entire arrangement 
was very harmonious, 

The proper Christmas flowers are white and 
red roses, or white and red « hrysanthemuins ; the 
latter, which are very suitable for a 
church, can be secured by pincliit 
early autumn to keep back the blossoms, and 
transferring the plants to a cool room before the 
frosts come. 


country 
the buds in 


b 


The large white chrysanthemuins 
are very pure-looking, and appropriate for church 
decoration, and when red roses are 
they will mingle very harmoniously 


to be had, 


If neither roses nor chrysanthemums are avail- 
able, everlasting flowers will answer the purpose, 
and as these, although dry, are natural products, 
they do not seem out of place in the church. 
The small compact flower 


known to country 


people as white-weed, or life-everlasting, is verv 
pretty in crosses, Stars, or letters, especially on 
a searlet or crimson ground, or 


little of either 


relieved with a 
The globe-amaranth, or 
bachelor’s-button, in pure white and purplish- 


coor. 


crimson, can also be used with very good effect 
in the absence of fresh flowers. 

White cotton batting, if used in a dark church, 
or when the effect has to be seen from a distance, 
The letter on 
device is cut from thick white paper, and an even 


makes very ornamental lettering. 


piece of the cotton batting is then pasted over it. 
When quite stiff and dry, the wool is cut to the 
exact shape of the paper or card-board, taking 
care to make the angies sharp and the edges 
straight and even. 

The effect of rich gold embroidery can be pro- 
duced by covering a shape of card-board witi 
the coarsest straw used for making bonnets. It 
should be sewed around the outside edges first to 
secure a correct outline; the remainder is then 
filled in by degrees, so that the middle row has a 
raised appearance. 

Rice-work, when well done, is like carved ivory 
The foundation of substantial card-board is first 
tacked in place, and then covered with a coating 
of thick, warm paste. The rice grains are dropped 
on this, and arranged so as to lie closely and reg- 
ularly together; when stiff and dry, the orha 
mentation is complete 

In the Christmas home dressing many devices 
ean be employed that would scarcely be suitable 
for a church, and ferns are particularly desirable 
here as a background and foil to autumn leaves. 
Sprays and branches of bright-tinted leaves mix- 
ed with long’ ferns have a beautiful effect in cor- 
ners or over pictures; and In the former case 


tall vases are sometimes placed on the floor, and 


filled with leaves, ferns, and grasses, so arranged, 
with the help of stout wires, as to nearly reach 
the ceiling. 

Single leaves with Florida moss are very dec- 
orative as a frieze Get up on a step-ladder,” 


savs our authority, “and make an irreg 


Take 


round bunches. 


ilar fringe 


of moss all around the room ferns of al 
Put these 


Then take a spool of 


tints, and make larg 





at pretty regular spaces. 


cotton and single leaves and ferns, and fasten 


them into long garlands, with a slip-knot around 


each stem. Do not join them closely or r 





larly. Have some a few inches apart, and s¢ 

leaves and ferns of all kinds, shapes, and tints 
Then mount the ladder again and hang vour gar- 
lands. If this is done artistically, it will look like 
a drift of falling leaves, for the white thread, of 
course, will not show, and tie leaves will look as 
if floating in mid-air If you have muslin or lace 
curtains, fasten small branches of light leaves or 
a fern downward on one curtain, This arrange- 


ment is prettiest In a room where there are no 
pictures.” 

Fan-like bunches of large dark green ferns flat 
upon the wall behind a Parian statuette will throw 
out the latter to great advantage, proving even a 
better background than velvet or plush, 

Artificial berries, espec ially gilded ones, are not 
to be despised, the latter giving a look of extreme 
richness by way of finishing touches. Very pret- 
ty white berries can be made by wetting any dry 
berries or seed-vessels, and then dipping them in 
flour. Srilliant scarlet berries are produced by 
dipping in melted sealing-wax, 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Constant Reaper.—Have a brooch and a belt clasp 
made of your gold pieces. 








Fiorexox A.—Have the brown cloth like sample 
made up as an ulster. Both samples are too heavy 
for a suit 

M. D. I Instead of beaver, you should wear black 
Astrakhan or else seal fur when in mourning 

Daisy H.--Read about evening dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XIX. Your hair is 
properly arranged in the most becoming way. Wear 
your seal-skin coats as they are, or else have them 
shortened for jackets like those described in the New 


York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XTX. 

Arraoukp Susscuiser.—Gct pearl gray or lavender 
cashmere for the young lady’s house dress, and make 
it with a vest, re ,and panel of white watered silk 
Have the front of the waist in folds from the shoulder, 
with a white V inside. Gather the sleeves slightly to 
a turned-back narrow cuff of the silk. Put folds o 
white lisse in neck and wrists. If the white moiré is 
too cold-looking, use velvet darker than the cashmere. 














M. L. L.—It is not necessary to call “ after being in- 
vited to an afternoon tea.” Either go to the tea or 
send your visiting card during the hours of the tea. 

Aimée.—Get a felt Derby hat, or else havea cloth hat 


of similar shape made of the cloth of your habit, or 
you may Ww ra jo key ¢ ap for horseback riding in the 
country. The vest of your striped fabric should be 
plain, with brown velvet Then have 
a high velvet collar and narrow velvet cuffs on the 
basque, and wear yellow folds of crape in the neck 
and sleeves. Make a plain postilion basque, and have 
a plain lower skirt with long front and back drapery, 
and large square side pockets that trim the hips, and 
are themselves trimmed with large buttons and mock 
button-holes, 
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A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready.* 


By BRET HARTE, 
Avutnor or “ Marvusa,” “THe Luck or Roarine 
Camp,” ETC. 


(Copyright, 1886, by Baer Harts.) 
CHAPTER IL. 

7 HEN the news of the discoverv of gold in 
\ Mulrady’s shaft was finally made public, it 
created an excitement hitherto unknown in the 
history of the country. Half of Red Dog and all 
Rough-and-Ready were emptied upon the yellow 
hills surrounding Mulrady’s, until their circling 
camp fires looked like a besieging army that had 
invested his peaceful pastoral home, preparatory 
to carrying it by assault. Unfortunately for them, 
they found the various points of vantage already 
garrisoned with notices of “ pre-emption” for 
mining purposes in the name of the various metn- 
bers of the Alvarado family. This stroke of 
business was due to Mrs. Mulrady, as a means 
of mollifying the conscientious scruples of her 
husband and of placating the Alvarados, in view 
of some remote contingency. It is but fair to 
say that this degradation of bis father’s Castilian 
principles was opposed by Don Cesar, “ You 
needn’t work them yourself, but sell out to them 
that will; it’s the only way to keep the prospec- 
tors from taking it without paying for it at all,” 
argued Mrs, Mulrady. Don Cesar finally assent- 
ed; perhaps less to the business arguments of 
Mulrady’s wife than to the simple suggestion of 
Mamie’s mother. Enough that he realized a sum 
in money for a few acres that exceeded the last 
ten years’ income of Don Ramon’s seven leagues, 

Equally unprecedented and extravagant was 
the realization of the discovery in Mulrady’s shaft. 
It was alleged that a company, hastily formed 
in Sacramento, paid him a million of dollars down, 
leaving him still a controlling two-thirds interest 
in the mine. With an obstinacy, however, that 
amounted almost to a moral conviction, he re- 
fused to include the house and potato patch in 
the property. When the company had yielded 
the point, he declined with equal tenacity to part 
with it to outside speculators on even the most 
extravagant offers. In vain Mrs. Mulrady pro- 
tested; in vain she pointed out to him that the 
retention of the evidence of his former humble 
occupation was a green blot upon their social es- 
cutcheon., 

“If you will keep the land, build on it, and 
root up the garden.” But Mulrady was adamant. 

“It’s the only thing I ever made myself, and 
got out of the soil with my own hands; it’s the 
beginning of my fortune, and it may be the end 
of it. Mebbe I'll be glad enough to have it to 
come back to some day, and be thankful for the 
square meal I can dig out of it.” 

By repeated pressure, however, Mulrady yielded 
the compromise that a portion of it should be 
made into a vineyard and flower-garden, and by 
a suitable coloring of ornament and luxury ob- 
literate its vulgar part. Less successful, how- 
ever, was that energetic woman in another effort to 
mitigate the austerities of their earlier state. It 
occurred to her to utilize the softer accents of 
Don Cesar in the pronunciation of their family 
name, and privately had “ Mulrade” take the 
place of Mulrady on her visiting card. “ It might 
be Spanish,” she argued with her husband: 
“Lawyer Cole says most American names are 
corrupted, and how do you know that yours ain’t?” 
Mulrady, who would not swear that his ancestors 
came trom Ireland to the Carolinas in '98, was 
helpless to refute the assertion, But the terrible 
Nemesis of an un-Spanish, American provincial 
speech avenged the orthographical outrage at 
once. When Mrs. Mulrady began to be addressed 
orally, as well as by letter, as “ Mrs. Mulraid,” 
and when simple amatory effusions to her daugh- 
ter rhymed with “lovely maid,” she promptly re- 
stored the original vowel. But she fondly clung 
to the Spanish courtesy which transformed her 
husband's baptismal name, and usually spoke of 
him—in his absence—as “ Don Alvino.” But in 
the presence of his short square figure, his orange- 
tawny hair, his twinkling gray eyes, and retrous- 
sé nose, even that dominant woman withheld his 
title. It was currently reported at Red Dog that 
a distinguished foreigner had one day approached 
Mulrady with the formula, “I believe I have the 
honor of addressing Don Alvino Mulrady?” “You 
kin bet your boots, stranger, that’s me,” had re- 
turned that simple hidalgo. 

Although Mrs. Mulrady would have preferred 
that Mamie should remain at Sacramento until 
she could juin her, preparatory to a trip to “ the 
States” and Europe, she vielded to her daughter’s 
desire to astonish Rough-and-Ready, before she 
left, with her new wardrobe, and unfold in the 
parent nest the delicate and painted wings with 
which she was to fly from them forever. “I don’t 
want them to remember me afterward in those 
spotted prints, ma, and like as not say I never 
had a decent frock until I went away.” There 
was something so like the daughter of her mother 
in this delicate foresight that the touched and 
gratified parent kissed her, and assented. The re- 
sult was gratifying bevond her expectation, In 
that few weeks’ sojourn at Sacramento the voung 
girl seemed to have adapted and assimilated her- 
self to the latest modes of fashion with even 
more than the asual American girl’s pliancy and 
taste. Equal to all emergencies of style and ma- 
terial, she seemed to supply, from some hitherto 
unknown quality she possessed, the grace and 
manner peculiar to each. Untrammelled by tra- 
dition, education, or precedent, she had the West- 
ern girl’s confidence in all things being possible, 
which made them so often probable. Mr. Mul- 
rady looked at his daughter with mingled senti- 
ments of pride and awe. Was it possible that 
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this delicate creature, so superior to him that he 
seemed like a degenerate scion of her remoter 
race, was his own flesh and blood? Was she the 
daugliter of her mother, who even in her remem- 
bered youth was never equipped like this? If 
the thought brought no pleasure to his simple, 
loving nature, it at least spared him the pain of 
what might have seemed ingratitude in one more 
akin to himself. “The fact is, we ain’t quite up 
to her style,” was his explanation and apology. 
A vague belief that in another and a better world 
than this he might approximate and understand 
this perfection somewhat soothed and sustained 
him. 

It was quite consistent, therefore, that the em- 
broidered cambric dress which Mamie Mulrady 
wore one summer afternoon on the hill-side at 
Los Gatos, while to the critical feminine eye at 
once artistic and expensive, should not seem in- 
congruous to her surroundings or to herself in 
the eyes of a general audience. It certainly did 
not seem so to one pair of frank, humorous ones 
that glanced at her from time to time, as theit 
owner, a young fellow of five-and-twenty, walked 
at her side. He was the new editor of the Rough- 
and-Ready Record, and having been her fellow- 
passenger from Sacramento, had already once or 
twice availed himself of her father’s invitation 
to call upon them, Mrs. Mulrady had not dis- 
couraged this mild flirtation, Whether she wished 
to disconcert Don Cesar for some occult purpose, 
ov whether, like the rest of her sex, she had an 
overweening confidence in the unheroic, unse- 
ductive, and purely platonic character of mascu- 
line humor, did not appear. 

“When I say I’m sorry you are going to leave 
us, Miss Mulrady,” said the young fellow, lightly, 
“you will comprehend my unselfishness, since I 
frankly admit your departure would be a positive 
relief to me as an editor anda man. The press- 
ure in the Poet’s Corner of the Record since it 
was mistakingly discovered that a person of your 
name might be induced to seek the ‘ glade’ and 
‘ shade’ without being ‘ afraid,’ * dismayed,’ or ‘ be- 
trayed,’ has been something enormous, and unfor- 
tunately I am debarred from rejecting anything, 
on the just ground that lam myself au interested 
admirer.” 

“It is dreadful to be placarded around the coun- 
try by one’s own full name, isn’t it ?” said Mamie, 
without, however, expressing much horror in her 
face. 

“They think it much more respectful than to 
eall you ‘ Mamie,’” he responded, lightly ; * aud 
many of your admirers are middle-aged men, with 
a medizeval style of compliment. I’ve discovered 
that amatory versifying isn’t entirely a youth- 
ful passion, Colonel Cash is about as fatal with 
a couplet as with a double-barrelled gun, and 
scatters as terribly. Judge Butts and Doctor Wil- 
son have both discerned the resemblance of your 
gifts to those of Venus, and their own to Apollo. 
But don’t undervalue those tributes, Miss Mul- 
rady,” he added, more seriously.. “ You'll have 
thousands of admirers where you are going; but 
you'll be willing to admit in the end, I think, that 
none were more honest and respectful than your 
subjects at Rough-and-Ready and Red Dog.” He 
stopped, and added, in a graver tone, “ Dues Don 
Cesar write poetry ?” 

“He has something better to do,” said the 
young lady, pertly. 

“T can easily imagine that,” he returned, mis- 
chievously; “it must be a pallid substitute for 
other oppertunities.” 

“What did you come here for? 
suddenly. 

“To see you.” 

“ Nonsense! 


’ 


she asked, 


You know what I mean, Why 
did you ever leave Sacramento to come here? I 
should think it would suit you so much better 
than this place.” 

“I suppose I was fired by your father’s example, 
and wished to find a gold mine.” 

“ Men like you never do,” she said, simply. 

“Is that a compliment, Miss Mulrady ?” 

“JT don’t know, But I think that you think 
that it is.” 

He gave her the pleased look of one who had 
unexpectedly found a sympathetic intelligence. 
“Do 1? This is interesting. Let’s sit down.” 
In their desultory rambling they had reached, 
quite unconsciously, the large bowlder at the road- 
Mamie hesitated a moment, looked up and 
down the road, and then, with an already opulent 
indifference to the damaging of her spotless skirt, 
sat herself upon it, with her furled parasol held 
by her two little hands thrown over her half- 
drawn-up knee. The young editor, half sitting, 
half leaning against the stone, began to draw 
figures in the sand with his cane. 

“On the contrary, Miss Mulrady, I hope to 
make some money here. You are leaving Rough- 
and-Ready because you are rich. We are coming 
to it because we are poor.” 

“We?” echoed Mamie, lazily, looking up the 
road. 

“Yes. My father and two sisters.” 

“Tam sorry. I might have known them if I 
hadn’t been going away.” At the same moment 
it flashed across her mind that if they were like 
the man before her, they might prove disagreea- 
bly independent and critical. “Is your father in 
business ?” she said. 

He shook his head. After a pause he said, 
punctuating his sentences with the point of his 
stick in the soft dust: “ He is paralyzed, and out 
of his mind, Miss Mulrady. I came to California 
to seek him, as all news of him ceased three years 
since; and I found him only two weeks ago, alone, 
friendless—an unrecoguized pauper in the coun- 
ty hospital.” 

“Two weeks ago? 
Sacramento.” 

“Very probably.” 

“Tt must have been very shocking to you?” 

“It was.” 

“T should think you'd feel real bad ?” 

“J do, at times.” He smiled, and laid his stick 


side. 


That was when I went to 








on the stone. ‘“ You now see, Miss Mulrady, how 
necessary to me is this good fortune that you 
don’t think me worthy of. Meantime I must try 
to make a home for them at Rough-and-Ready.” 

Miss Mulrady put down her knee and her par- 
asol. “‘We mustn’t stay here much longer, you 
know.” 

“ Why?” 

“Whi, the stage-coach comes by at about this 
time.” 

“ And you think the passengers will observe us 
sitting here ?” 

“Of course they will.” 

“Miss Mulrady, I implore you to stay.” 

He was leaning over her with such apparent 
earnestness of voice and gesture that the color 
came into her cheek. For a moment she scarcely 
dared to lift her conscious eyes to his. When 
she did so, she suddenly glanced her own aside 
with a flash of anger. He was laughing. 

“Tf you have any pity for me, do not leave me 
now,” he repeated, “Stay a moment longer and 
my fortune is made. The passengers will report 
us all over Red Dog as engaged. I shall be sup- 
posed to be in your father’s secrets, and shall be 
sought after as a director of all the new compa- 
nies. The Record will double its circulation, 
poetry will drop out of its columns, advertising 
rush to fill its place, and I shall receive five dol- 
lars a week more salary, if not seven and a half. 
Never mind the consequences to yourself at such 
amoment, I assure you there will be none. You 
can deny it the next day; J will deny it—nay, 
more, the Record itself will deny it in an extra 
edition of ove thousand copies, at ten cents each. 
Linger a moment longer, Miss Mulrady. Fly, 
oh, fly not yet. They're coming—hark! ho! By 
Jove, it’s only Don Caesar !” 

It was, indeed, only the young scion of the house 
of Alvarado, blue-eyed, sallow-skinned, and high- 
shouldered, coming toward them on a fiery, half- 
broken mustang, whose very spontaneous law- 
lessness seemed to accentuate and bring out the 
grave and decorous ease of his rider. Even in 
his burlesque preoccupation the editor of the 
Record did not withhold his admiration of this per- 
fect horsemanship. Mamie, who, in her wounded 
amour propre, would like to have made much of 
it to annoy her companion, was thus estopped any 
ostentatious compliment. 

Don Cesar lifted his hat with sweet seriousness 
to the lady, with grave courtesy to the gentleman. 
While the lower half of this centaur was ap- 
parently quivering with fury, and stamping the 
ground in his evident desire to charge upon the 
pair, the upper half, with natural dignity, looked 
from one to the other as if to leave the privilege 
of an explanation with them. But Mamie was 
too wise, and her companion too indifferent, to 
offer one. A slight shade passed over Don Cxesar’s 
face. To complicate the situation, at that moment 
the expected stage-coach came rattling by. With 
quick feminine intuition Mamie caught in the 
faces of the driver and the express man, and re- 
flected in the mischievous eyes of her companion, 
a peculiar interpretation of their meeting, that 
was not removed by the whispered assurance of 
the editor that the passengers were anxiously 
looking back “ to see the shooting.” 

The young Spaniard, equally oblivious of hu- 
mor or curiosity, remained impassive. 

“You know Mr. Slinn, of the Record,” said 
Mamie; “don’t you?” 

Don Cesar had never before met Sefior Esslinn. 
He was under the impression that it was a Sefior 
Robinson that was of the Record. 

“Oh! he was shot,” said Slinn. 
his place.” 

* Bueno! 


“Tam taking 


To be shot too? I trust not.” 

Slinn looked quickly and sharply into Don 
Cesar’s grave face. He seemed to be incapable 
of any double meaning. However, as he had no 
serious reason for awakening Don Cwesar’s jea- 
lousy, and very little desire to become an embar- 
rassing third in this conversation, and possibly 
a burden to the young lady, he proceeded to take 
his leave of her. From a sudden feminine re- 
vulsion of sympathy, or from some unintelligible 
instinct of diplomacy, Mamie said, as she extend- 
ed her hand, ‘I hope you'll find a home for your 
family near here. Mamma wants pa to let our 
old house. Perhaps it might suit you, if not too 
far from your work. You might speak to ma 
about it.” 

“Thank you, I will,” responded the young 
man, pressing her hand with unaffected cordi- 
ality. 

Don Cesar watched him until he had disap- 
peared behind the way-side buckeyes. 

“ He is a man of family—this one—your coun- 
tryman ?” 

It seemed strange to her to have a mere ac- 
quaintance spoken of as * her countryman”—not 
the first time nor the last time in her career. As 
there appeared no trace or sign of jealousy in her 
questioner’s manner, she answered briefly, but 
vaguely: 

“Yes; it’s a shocking story. His father dis- 
appeared some years ago, and he has just found 
him—a helpless paralytic—in the Sacramento 
hospital. He'll have to support him, and they’re 
very poor.” 

“So, then, they are not independent of each 
other always—these fathers and children of 
Americanos ?” 

“No,” said Mamie, shortly. Without knowing 
why, she felt inclined to resent Don Ceesar’s man- 
ner, His serious gravity—gentle and high-bred 
as it was, undoubtedly—was somewhat trying to 
her at times, and seemed even more so after 
Slinn’s irreverent humor. She picked up her 
parasol, a little impatiently, as if to go. 

But Don Cesar had already dismounted, and 
tied his horse to a tree with a strong lariat that 
hung at his saddle-bow. 

“Let us walk through the woods toward your 
home. I can return alone for the horse when 
you shall dismiss me.” 

They turned in among the pines that, over- 








crowding the hollow, crept partly up the side of 
the hill of Mulrady’s shaft. A disused trail, al- 
most hidden by the waxen-hued yerba buena, led 
from the highway, and finally lost itself in the 
undergrowth. It was a lovers’ walk; they were 
lovers evidently, and yet the man was too self- 
poised in his gravity, the young woman too con- 
scious and critical, to suggest an absorbing or ob- 
livious passion. 

“T should not have made myself so obtrusive 
to-day before your friend,” said Don Cesar, with 
proud humility, “ but I could not understand from 
your mother whether you were alone or whether 
my company was desirable. It is of this I have 
now to speak, Mamie. Lately your mother has 
seemed strange to me, avoiding any reference to 
our affection, treating it lightly, and “even, as to- 
day, I faney, putting obstacles in the way of our 
meeting alone. She was disappointed at your re- 
turn from Sacramento, where, I have been told, 
she intended you to remain until you left the coun- 
try; and since vour return I have seen you but 
twice. I may be wrong. Perhaps I do not com- 
prehend the American mother. I have—who 
knows ?—perhaps offended in some point of eti- 
quette, omitted some ceremony that was her due. 
But when you told me, Mamie, that it was not ne- 
cessary to speak to Aer first, that it was not the 
American fashion—” 

Mamie started, and blushed slightly. 

“Yes,” she said, hurriedly, “ certainly ; but ma 
has been quite queer of late, and she may think 
—you know-—that since—since there has been so 
much property to dispose of, she ought to have 
been consulted.” 

“Then let us consult her at once, dear child. 
And as to the property, in Heaven’s name, let her 
dispose of it as she will. Saints forbid that an 
Alvarado should ever interfere! And what is it 
to us, my little one? Enough that Dofia Mameta 
Alvarado will never have less state than the rich- 
est bride that ever came to Los Gatos.” 

Mamie had not forgotten that scarcely a month 
ago, even had she loved the man before her no 
more than she did at present, she would still have 
been thrilled with delight at these words, Even 
now she was moved, conscious as she had become 
that the “state” of a bride of the Alvarados was 
not all she had imagined, and that the bare adobe 
court of Los Gatds was open to the sky and the 
criticism of Sacramento capitalists. 

“ Yes, dear,” she murmured, with a half-child- 
like pleasure that lit up her face and eyes so in- 
noceutly that it stopped any minute investigation 
into its origin and real meaning—“ yes, dear; but 
we need not have a fuss made about it at present, 
and perhaps put ma against us. She wouldn’t 
hear of our marrying now, and she might forbid 
our engagement.” 

“ But you are going away.” 

“T should have to go to New York or Europe 
Jirst, you know,” she answered, naively, “even if 
it were all settled. I should have to get things. 
One couldn’t be decent here.” 

With the recollection of the pink cotton gown 
in which she had first pledged her troth to him 
before his eves, he said; “ But you are charming 
now, You cannot be more so to me. If I am 
satisfied, little one, with you as you are, let us go 
together, and then you can get dresses to please 
others,” 

She had not expected this importunity. Real- 
ly, if it came to this, she might have engaged 
herself to some one like Slinn; he at least would 
have understood her. He was much cleverer, and 
certainly more of a man of the world. When 
Slinn had treated her like a child, it was with the 
humorous tolerance of an admiring superior, and 
not the didactic impulse of a guardian. She did 
uot say this, nor did her pretty eyes indicate it, 
as in the instance of her brief anger with Slinn. 
She only said, gently: 

“T should have thought you, of all men, would 
have been particular about your wife doing the 
proper thing. But never mind. Don’t let us talk 
any more about it. Perhaps, as it seems such a 
great thing to you and so much trouble, there may 
be no necessity for it at all.” 

I do not think that the voung lady deliberately 
planned this charmingly illogical deduction from 
Don Caesar's speech, or that she calculated its 
effect upon him; but it was part of her nature to 
say it, and profit by it. Under the unjust lash of 
it his pride gave way. 

“Ah! do you not see why I wish to go with 
you ?” he said, with sudden and unexpected pas- 
sion. “ You are beautiful; you are good; it has 
pleased Heaven to make you rich also; but you 
are a child in experience, and know not your 
own heart. With your beauty, your goodness, 
and your wealth, you will attract all to you—as 
you do here—because you cannot help it. But 
you will be equally helpless, little one, if they 
should attract you, and you had no tie to fall 
back upon.” 

It wus an unfortunate speech. The words were 
Don Cresar’s, but the thought she had heard be- 
fore from her mother, although the deduction had 
been of a very different kind. Mamie followed 
the speaker with bright but visionary eyes. There 
must be some truth in all this. Her mother had 
said it; Mr. Slinn had laughingly admitted it. She 
had a brilliant future before her. Was she right 
in making it impossible by a rash and foolish tie ? 
He himself had said she was inexperienced. She 
knew it; and yet what was he doing now but 
taking advantage of that inexperience? If he 
reaily loved her, he would be willing to submit to 
the test. She did not ask a similar one from him, 
and was willing, if she came out of it free, to mar- 
ry him just the same. There was something so 
noble in this thought that she felt for a moment 
carried away by an impulse of compassionate un- 
selfishness, and smiled tenderly as she looked up 
in his face. 

“Then you consent, Mamie?” he said, eagerly, 
passing his arm around her waist. 

“ Not now, Cesar,” she said, gently disengaging 
herself. “I must think it over; we are both too 
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young to act upon it rashly; it would be unfair 
to you, who are so quiet, and have seen so few 
girls—I mean Americans—to tie yourself to the 
first one you have known. When I am gone you 
will go more into the world. There are Mr. Slinn’s 
two sisters coming here; I shouldn’t wonder if 
they were far cleverer than I am and talked far 
better than I do; and think how I should feel if I 
knew that only a wretched pledge to me kept you 
from loving them!” She stopped, and cast down 
her eyes. 

It was her first attempt at coquetry ; for, in her 
usual charming selfishness, she was perfectly 
frank and open; and it might not have been her 
last; but she had gone too far at first, and was 
not prepared for a recoil of her own argument. 

“Tf you admit that it is possible—that it is 
possible to you!” he said, quickly. 

She saw her mistake. “We may not have 
many opportunities to meet alone,” she answered, 
quietly, “and I am sure we would be happier 
when we meet not to accuse each other of impos- 
sibilities. Let us rather see how we can com- 
municate together, if anything should prevent our 
meeting. Remember, it was only by chance that 
you were able to see me now. If ma has believed 
that she ought to have been consulted, our meet- 
ing together in this secret way will only make 
matters worse. She is even now wondering where 
I am, and may be suspicious, I must go back at 
once, At any moment some one may come here 
looking for me.” 

“But I have so much to say,” he pleaded. 
“Our time has been so short.” 

“You can write.” 

“But what will your mother think of that?” 
he said, in grave astonishment. 

She colored again as she returned, quickly: 
“ Of course you must not write to the house. You 
can Jeave a letter somewhere for me—say some- 
where about here. Stop!” she added, with a sud- 
den girlish gayety—‘‘see, here’s the very place. 
Look there !” 

She pointed to the decayed icunk of a blasted 
sycamore a few feet from tle trail. A cavity, 
breast shhigh, half filled with skeleton leaves and 
pine nuts, showed that it had been a squirrel’s 
hoard, but for some reason lad been deserted. 

“ Look ! it’s a regular letter-box,”’ she continued, 
gavly, rising on tiptoe to peep into its recesses. 
Don Cesar looked at her admiringly; it seemed 
like a return to their first idyllic love-making in 
the old days, when she used to steal out of the 
cabbage rows in her brown linen apron and sun- 
bonnet to walk with him in the woods. He re- 
called the fact to her with the fatality of a lover 
already seeking to restore in past recollections 
something that was wanting in the present. She 
received it with the impatience of youth, to whom 
the present is all-sufficient 

“T wonder how you could ever have cared for 
me in that holland apron,” she said, looking down 
upon her new dress. 

“Shall I tell you why?” he said, fondly, pass- 
ing his arm around her waist and drawing her 
pretty head nearer his shoulder. 

“No—not now!” she said, laughingly, but 
struggling to free herself. ‘“ There’s not time. 
Write it, and put it in the box. There!” she 
added, hastily; “listen !—what’s that?” 

“Tt’s only a squirrel,” he whispered, reassur- 
ingly, in her ear. 

“No; it’s somebody coming. I 
Please, Cesar, dear. There, then.” 

She met his kiss half-way, released herself 
with a lithe movement of her wrist and shoulder, 
and the next moment seemed to slip into the 
woods, and was gone. 

Don Cesar listened with a sigh as the last 
rustling ceased, cast a look at the decayed tree as 
if to fix it in his memory, and then slowly re- 
traced his steps toward his tethered mustang. 

He was right, however, in his surmise of the 
cause of that interruption. A pair of bright 
eyes had been watching them from the bough of 
an adjacent tree. It was a squirrel, who, having 
had serious and prior intentions of making use 
of the cavity they had discovered, had only with- 
held examination by an apparent courteous dis- 
cretion toward the intruding pair. Now that they 
were gone, he slipped down the tree and ran to- 
ward the decayed stump. 


must go. 


Se 


CHAPTER III. 

APPARENTLY dissatisfied with the result of an 
investigation, which proved that the cavity was 
unfit as a treasure hoard for a discreet squirrel, 
whatever its value as a receptacle for the love- 
tokens of incautious humanity, the little animal 
at once set about to put things in order. He 
began by whisking out an immense quantity of 
dead leaves, disturbed a family of tree-spiders, 
dissipated a drove of patient aphides browsing 
in the bark, as well as their attendant dairymen, 
the ants, and otherwise ruled it with the high 
hand of dispossession and a contemptuous opinion 
of the previous incumbents. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that his proceedings were alto- 
gether free from contemporaneous criticism; a 
venerable crow sitting on a branch above him 
displayed great interest in his occupation, and 
hopping down a few moments afterward, dis- 
posed of some worm-eaten nuts, a few larva, and 
an insect or two, with languid dignity and with- 
out prejudice. Certain encumbrances, however, 
still resisted the squirrel’s general eviction; 
among them a folded square of paper with sharp- 
ly defined edges, that declined investigation, and, 
owing to a nauseous smell of tobacco, escaped 
nibbling, as it had apparently escaped insect rav- 
ages. This, owing to its sharp angles, which per- 
sisted in catching in the soft, decaying wood in 
his whirlwind of house-cleaning, he allowed to 
remain. Having thus, in a general way, prepared 
for the coming winter, the self-satisfied little ro- 
dent dismissed the subject from his active mind. 

His rage and indignation a few days later may 
be readily conceived, when he found, on return- 





ing to his new-made home, another square of 
paper, folded like the first, but much fresher and 
whiter, lying within the cavity, on top of some 
moss which had evidently been placed there for 
the purpose. This he felt was really more than 
he could bear; but as it was smaller, with a few 
energetic kicks and whisks of his tail he man- 
aged to finally dislodge it through the opening, 
where it fell iguominiously to the earth. The 
eager eyes of the ever-attendant crow, however, 
instantly detected it; he flew to the ground, and 
turning it over, examined it gravely. It was cer- 
tainly not edible, but it was exceedingly rare, and 
as an old collector of curios he felt he could not 
pass it by. He lifted it in his beak, and with a 
desperate struggle against the superincumbent 
weight, regained the branch with his prize. Here, 
by one of those delicious vagaries of animal na- 
ture, he apparently at once discharged his mind 
of the whole affair, became utterly oblivious of it, 
allowed it to drop without the least concern, and 
eventually flew away with an abstracted air, as if 
he had been another bird entirely. The paper 
got into a manzanita bush, where it remained 
susperided until the evening, when, being dis- 
lodged by a passing wild-cat on its way to Mul- 
rady’s hen-roost, gave that delicately sensitive 
marauder such a turn that she fled into the ad- 
jacent county. 

But the troubles of the squirrel were not yet 
over. On the following day the young man who 
had accompanied the young woman returned to 
the trunk, and the squirrel had barely time to 
make his escape before the impatient visitor ap- 
proached the opening of the cavity, peered into 
it, and even passed his hand through its recesses. 
The delight visible upon his anxious and serious 
face at the disappearance of the letter, and the 
apparent proof that it had been called for, show- 
ed him to have been its original depositor; and 
probably awakened a remorseful recollection in 
the dark bosom of the omnipresent crow, who ut- 
tered a conscience-stricken croak from the bough 
above him. But the young man quickly disap- 
peared again, and the squirrel was once more left 
in undisputed possession, 

A week passed—a weary, anxious interval to 
Don Cesar, who had neither seen nor heard from 
Mamie since their last meeting. Too conscious 
of his own self-respect to call at the house after 
the equivocal conduct of Mrs. Mulrady, and too 
proud to haunt the lanes and approaches in the 
hope of meeting her daughter, like an ordinary 
lover, he hid his gloomy thoughts in the monastic 
shadows of the court-yard at Los Gatos, or found 
relief in furious riding at night and. early morn- 
ing on the highway. Once or twice the vp stage 
had been overtaken and passed by a rushing fig- 
ure as shadowy as a phantom horseman, with only 
the star-like point of a cigarette to indicate its 
humanity. It was in one of these fierce recrea- 
tions that he was obliged to stop in early morn- 
ing at the blacksmith’s shop at Rough-and-Ready, 
to have a loosened horseshoe replaced, and while 
waiting picked up a newspaper. Don Cesar sel- 
dom read the papers, but noticing that this was 
the Record, he glanced at its columns. A familiar 
name suddenly flashed out of the dark type like 
a spark from the anvil. With a brain and heart 
that seemed.to be beating in unison with the 
blacksmith’s sledge, he read as follows : 

“Our distinguished fellow-townsman Alvin 
Mulrady, Esq., left town day before yesterday to 
attend an important meeting of directors of the 
Red Dog Diteh Company, in San Francisco, So- 
ciety will regret to hear that Mrs. Mulrady and 
her beautiful and accomplished daughter, who 
were expecting to depart for Europe at the end 
of the month, anticipated the event nearly a fort- 
night by taking this opportunity of accompany- 
ing Mr. Mulrady as far as San Francisco on their 
way to the East. Mrs. and Miss Mulrady intend 
to visit London, Paris, and Berlin, and will be ab- 
sent three years. It is possible that Mr, Mulrady 
may join them later at one or other of those capi- 
tals. Considerable disappointment is felt that a 
more extended leave-taking was not possible, and 
that, under the circumstances, no opportunity was 
offered for a ‘send-off’ suitable to the condition 
of the parties, and the esteem in which they are 
held in Rough-and-Ready.” 

The paper dropped from his hands. Gone! 
and without a word! No; that was impossible. 
There must be some mistake; she had written ; 
the letter had miscarried; she must have sent 
word to Los Gatos, and the stupid messenger had 
blundered; she had probably appointed another 
meeting, or expected him to follow to San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The day before yesterday!’ It was the 
morning’s paper—she had been gone scarcely two 
days—it was not too late vet to receive a delaved 
message by post, by some forgetful hand—by— 
ah—the tree! 

Of course it was in the tree, and he had not 
been there for a week! Why had he not thought 
of it before? The fault was his, not hers. Per- 
haps she had gone away believing him faithless, 
or a country boor. 

“In the name of the devil, will you keep me 
here till eternity ?” 

The blacksmith stared at him. Don Cesar 
suddenly remembered that he was speaking as he 
was thinking—in Spanish. 

“Ten dollars, my friend, if you have done in five 
minutes.” 

The man laughed. ‘That’s good enough 
American,” said the man, beginning to quicken 
his efforts. Don Cesar again took up the paper. 
There was another paragraph that recalled his 
last interview with Mamie: 

“Mr. Harry Slinn junior, the editor of this pa- 
per, has just moved into the pioneer house for- 
merly occupied by Alvin Mulrady, Esq., which 
has already become historic in the annals of the 
county. Mr. Slinn brings with him his father— 
H. J. Slinn, Esq.—and his two sisters. Mr. Slinn 
senior, who has been suffering for many years 
from complete paralysis, we understard is slowly 
improving, and it is by the advice o! his physi- 





cians that he has chosen the invigorating air of 
the foot-hills as a change from the debilitating 
heat of Sacramento.” 

The affair had been quickly settled, certainly, 
reflected Don Cesar, with a slight chill of jea- 
lousy, as he thought of Mamie’s interest in the 
young editor. But the next moment he dismissed 
it from his mind; all except a dull consciousness 
that, if she really loved him, Don Cesar, as he 
loved her, she could not have assisted in throw- 
ing into his society the two young sisters of the 
editor, who she expected might be so attractive. 

Within the five minutes the horse was ready, 
and Don Cesar in the saddle again. In less than 
half an hour he was at the way-side bowlder. 
Here he picketed his horse, and took the narrow 
foot trail through the hollow. It did not take 
him long to reach their old trysting-place. With 
a beating heart he seared the decaying trunk and 
looked into the cavity. There was no letter there! 

A few blackened nuts and some of the dry 
moss he had put there were lying on the ground 
at its roots. He could not remember whether 
they were there when he had last visited the spot. 
He began to grope in the cavity with both hands. 
His fingers struck against the sharp angles of a 
flat paper packet: a thrill of joy ran through 
them, and stopped his beating heart. He drew 
out the hidden object, and was chilled with dis- 
appointment. 

It was an ordinary-sized envelop of vellowish- 
brown paper, bearing, besides the usual govern- 
ment stamp, the official legend of an express com- 
pany, and showing its age as much by this record 
of a now obsolete carrying service as by the dis- 
coloration of time and atmosphere. Its weight, 
which was heavier than that of an ordinary Jet- 
ter of the same size and thickness, was evidently 
due to some loose enclosures, that slightly rustled 
and could be felt by the fingers, like minute pieces 
of metal or grains of gravel. It was within Don 
Cesar’s experience that gold specimens were of- 
ten sent in that manner. It was in a state of sin- 
gular preservation, except the address, which, be- 
ing written in pencil, wa8 scarcely discernible, 
and even when deciphered appeared to be inco- 
herent and unfinished. The unknown corre- 
spondent had written “Dear Mary,” and then 
“Mrs. Mary Slinn,” with an unintelligible scrawl 
following for the direction. If Don Cesar’s mind 
had not been lately preoccupied with the name 
of the editor, he would hardly have guessed the 
superscription. 

In his cruel disappointment and fully aroused 
indignation he at once began to suspect a con- 
nection of circumstances which at any other mo- 
ment he would have thought purely accidental, 
or perhaps not have considered at all. The cav- 
itv in the tree had evidently been used as a secret 
receptacle for letters before: did Mamie know it 
at the time? and how did she know it? The ap- 
parent age of the letter made it preposterous to 
suppose that it pointed to any secret correspond- 
ence of hers with young Mr. Slinn, and the ad- 
dress was not in her handwriting. Wa- there 
any secret previous intimacy between the fam- 
ilies? There was but one way in which he could 
connect this letter with Mamie’s faithlessness. It 
was an infamous, a grotesquely horrible idea—a 
thought which sprang as much from his inexpe- 
rience of the world and his habitual suspicious- 
ness of all humor as anything else. It was that 
the letter was a brutal joke of Slinn’s—a joke 
perhaps concocted by Mamie and himself, a part- 
ing insult that should at the last moment pro- 
claim their treachery and his own credulity. 
Doubtless it contained a declaration of their 
shame, and the reason why she had fled from 
him without a word of explanation. And the 
enclosure, of course, was some significant and de- 
grading illustration. Those Americans were full 
of those low couceits; it was their national vul- 
garity. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
I. 


NE of the prettiest conceits Madge brought 

home with her from “ over the seas and far 
away” was a paper-rack: its tightly stitched 
back was so suggestive of a racket that in the 
chill, stormy days of early spring visions of lawn- 
tennis, with its accompaniment of green grass 
and warm sunshine, came trooping up; so not 
alone for its own value did we prize it, but the 
charming days it hinted would come with the 
roses and lilies of July. The foundation was 
a Japanese tray of finest bamboo, which had 
been woven so that small interstices were left 
between the rows, forming tiny open squares. 

Catching the idea, Bertha, with the cleverness 
all impecunious persons should be blessed with, 
made for her dainty room a shoe and slipper 
holder as useful as it was ornamental. The ori- 
ginal cost five dollars; the imitation, prettier if 
less elegant, cost only one. The hoop from a 
flour barrel, which is a very good size, and firmly 
fastened together, was covered neatly with a strip 
of bias plush, first stitching tightly over, and then 
sewing the edges firmly on the back; this gives 
a neat finish on the front, as well as substantial 
support for the interlacing threads that filled in 
the hoop. 

Country grocers keep a sort of macramé cord 
of different sizes that, bunched in great hanks, 
is admirable for the purpose. Thread a coarse 
needle with a long strand, form parallel lines, not 
more than the eighth of an inch apart, until the 
open space is filled in entirely ; stretch each one 
as tightly as possible, and fasten in the plush 
with a stitch or two, pulling well to avoid the 
least sagying. Of course each line will grow 
shorter as it works farther outward from the 
middle one. Now turn the hoop half-way round, 
and work in as many cords at right angles to 
those first stretched. It will take longer to fill 
in these last ones, for they must pass first un- 
der, then over, the others, alternating the order 
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of these, so that when in one line the second 
thread passes over the first, in the next row it must 
be put under, Catch the plush in fastening the 
threads, so that they will not be visible from the 
front. Give the back two coats of the finest 
coach varnish, taking time between each for dry- 
ing, and working carefully around to avoid soiling 
the plush. Cut from stiff crinoline a semicircle 
with outer edge half the distance around the 
hoop, and the straight inner one curved until it 
measures twelve inches ormore. This piece is to 
be covered with cretonne. Bertha’s was a wealth 
of wild roses on a lovely blue ground, and there 
should be a narrow cord of blue plush sewn in 
with the lining, that will merely suggest itself, 
around the outer edge. With blind stitches fast- 
en well the circular part of the cretonne to the 
corresponding curve of the hoop, and knot two 
easy-looking bows of satin ribbon at the sides, 
with a larger one on the hoop, to hang this pretty 
piece of utility on either closet door or wall space. 
The cords may be stretched as radii, if pre- 
ferred, instead of parallel lines, working round 
and round in cobweb style to fill in the outer 
spaces. 

These cords, too, may be either gilded or 
bronzed, which bear less rough usage, however, 
than the varnish alone. The powders will pro- 
duce a more brilliant, smooth, and permanent sur- 
face if applied lightly with a camel’s-hair brush 
when the varnish is nearly dry. “Tacky,” the 
artists call it when in this condition, and it is 
known by its very slight stickiness when touched 
with the finger. 

In Japanese stores are nicely woven baskets, 
circular in form, about sixteen or eighteen inches 
across, and only two or a trifle over in the deep- 
est part, that when water-soaked admit of press- 
ure and shaping. 

Hat baskets you must ask for, and then won- 
der how such really fine work can be sold for 
seventy-five or fifty cents. When thoroughly pli- 
able, the stiff outer edge will bear stretching al- 
most as well as the lighter centre, and taking so 
kindly as they do to bronze or gold, could be 
made into either paper-racks or shoe-holders. 
Some of the more flimsy ones need a pasteboard 
back for greater support. 

Even the homeliest of articles—using the word 
in its most practical sense—fruit mats, seem 
hardly out of place, when decorated and trimmed, 
among the dainty belongings of “ my lady’s” par- 
lor. 

The fruiterer or grocer will gladly give for 
the asking the grass-woven mats in which are 
brought the seedless raisius. One can hardly 
trust much longer, though, to his generosity, for 
the cost and time bestowed upon them for wood 
baskets is so trifling that the supply is soon 
exhausted. Looking for a braid 
to cut off for a handle, the regular-appear- 
ing rows were found to be very deceptive; the 
whole mat is really in one piece, shaped into the 
semblance of rows while weaving each strand 
under and over the others. The ordinary ones 
measure a scant two yards round, and after fill- 
ing, the edge is gathered into a circular piece 
‘about ten inches in diameter; see to it that this 
top is sent home with the mat, for it adds much 
to the durability and strength of th: wood basket 
to have it sewn inside the mat at the centre. 
Mark off twenty-seven inches on the outer edge 
of the mat, and keep the distance; for after lin- 
ing the inner and gilding the outer side this space 
is to be formed into two loops, which, brought 
closely together and strongly sewed, help shaping 
the basket. Round the remaining space of the 
edge sew a wire, or, better still, a narrow wire 
ribbon, to give firmness. Heavy coarse gray lin- 
en that will keep in the dust and bark of the 
wood is a good lining, or some of the soft oil- 
cloths for table use, putting the plain side out. 
Stout dark red chintzes are bright and pretty ; 
but whatever it may be, the lining must come 
well up to the edge, so that the hardest usage may 
not come entirely upon the straw edge . 

Some of the red coppery tints are very effec- 
tive for the outside, as is a blending of bronze 
and dead gold, working up into a clouded effect. 
Quaint lettering in darker shades of bronze green 
or black may be carried around the top from loop 
to loop, carrying the quotation diagonally across 
the plain space, if a long one, and it fits in bet- 
ter. “ Put on some wood, for ’tis cold.” ‘ Let 
beechen fire be glowing.” ‘Let the fire keep 
brightly burning.” ‘“ Heap on the wood, the air 
grows chill.” ‘ Beechen splinters on our hearth 
shall glow.” 


one over 


The two loops serve to shape the 
basket, and form also a raison d’étre for the bunch 
of pine cones that is fastened over the sewing. 
The long graceful specimens of the white pine 
are preferable to the short dumpy ones of other 
varieties. Better still if some kind friend has 
brought home a brace of the splendid specimens 
found in the Yosemite. They are something to 
be proud of, with their eighteen inches of length 
and perfect seales. Gild the tips of the home- 
grown specimens, but do not try to improve Na- 
ture when she lavishes all this wealth upon us. 
Make the handle for the basket of a few braids 
from a coarse bathing hat that has seen its best 
days, and let it extend down nearly to the bot- 
tom; this gives greater strength than if sewn on 
the edge, and may be put on either before or af- 
ter the lining goes in. Shape the open space of 
the basket slightly flaring, that the sticks of wood 
may pack in better. The old-fashioned rush bas- 
kets used in the days of our grandmothers bear 
varnish and gilding for the same purpose. 

The reeds and rushes of our sunny South can 
be braided into odd shapes and designs for the 
same purpose ; there is a sort of meadow-grass— 
soft gray-green in color—that makes up charm- 
ingly; while the long narrow leaves of the cat- 
tail, either split or left as gathered, are quickly 
worked into baskets; the tiny pine cones, only 
an eighth of an inch in length, make a pretty bor- 
der for the outer edge of the top, with a bunch of 
grasses on either side. 
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Knitted Chenille Cape. 

Tuis cape is knitted with black feather chenille, and 
very thick wooden knitting-pins, an inch and a quarter 
in circumference. It must be knitted very loosely, 
The edge is finished with a fringe of loops. Begin the 
work at the lower edge, casting on 64 stitches; knit to 
and fro in rows, 40 rows in all. The first 26 rows are 
in plain knitting and without any change in the number 
of the stitches 27th row.—Kuit 15, then 7 times by 
turns put the thread over the needle and knit 1, knit 20, 
then 7 times by turns thread over and knit 1, knit 15. 
28th row.—Plain throughout, but knit each thread put 
over in the last row reversed (inserting the needle from 
the back and above). 29th row.—Knit 15, 7 times knit 
, knit 20, 7 times knit 2 together, knit 15. 
30th row.—Knit 16, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 22, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 16. 31st row.—Knit 15, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 20, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 
together, knit 15. 32d row.—Knit 14, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 18, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 14. 33d row.—Knit 13, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 16, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 13. 34th row.—Knit 12, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 14, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 12. 35th-40th rows. 
Plain throughout, but at the beginning of each cast off 
4. At the end of the 40th row cast off the remaining 
stitches. Edge the neck first with a row of single cro- 
chet, and then with a row of picots as follows: by turns 
york a single on the next, a picot (for a picot make 
8 chain and a single on the first of them), pass 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocner Perricoat.—[See Fig. 2, 
Page 816. ] 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt From 8 TO 
10 Yrars OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 37-41. 












Boy's SKAL-SKIN 


For description see Supplement. 


Knitrep Cuknitte Cape, 


At the end of the row draw 
the thread tirough the last 
stitch to secure it, then con- 
tinue for the fringe as fol- 
lows: bring the thread to the 
next stitch on the edge, take 
a loop through it, pull a loop 
through this and lengthen it 
out to two inches and a half, 
then tighten the loop taken 
up; repeat. At the corners 
take several loops through one 
stitch, and around the lower 
edge take two loops through 
each stitch, and draw them 
out to three inches. Three 
pieces of chenille of fifty-four 
yards each are required to 
make the cape. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Ocr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 

J ARLOUS attempts at de- 
cided changes in the style 
of dress have been made, but 


Fig. 2.—B.iovsk on OvERALL FOR Boy 
FRoM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 48-51. 


LirtLe Boy’s Crocuer Sat- 
Cap. or Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Basqve ror Sirk anp Vetiver Costumr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3913: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12. 


thus far they have found but 
few followers. For example, 
short waists have found little 
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favor, and wide sleeves, pleated at the armhole and 
bouffant at the elbow, have been adopted only by a few 
slender figures. On the other hand, the fashion of 
borrowing largely from the masculine dress becomes 
more and more pronounced at every cliange of season, 
and above all at the approach of winter. There is 
-scarcely a morning costume without a vest, and so pop- 
ular are jackets that even full-dress mantles are being 
made in rounded jacket shape, with two tabs added at 
the front, and sleeves that form part of the back, and 
turn under upon themselves, like visite sleeves. 

It is chiefly by the diversity in the shape and trim- 
ming of corsages that the love of change finds satis- 
faction. Anything that can be dreamed of in the way of 
corsages is admissible. Historical costumes are ran- 
sacked and national dresses studied in the race for new 
ideas. Many corsages are decorated with passementerie 
plaques, which are placed upon collar, plastron, and 
cuffs; some are embroidered directly on the garment; 
that is, the corsage is cut, and the various pieces are 
embroidered according to its shape. The passemen- 
teries are wonderfully beautiful, and, it may be added, 
their price is equally marvellous. Some of them are as 
exquisitely wrought as fine lace,and they are embeél- 
lished with beads of all tints, plain, cut, or faceted 
like jewels. They are more than ever the favorite or- 
nament for very elegant toilettes, and one of the con- 
sequences of their manufacture is the revival of the 
beautiful points of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

In colors there are some bizarre fancies, such as liz- 
ard green, frog green, and cabbage green ; apricot is 





Lapy’s FLannet Petticoat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Basque ror Sirk anp Vetver Costumze.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3913: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-12, 
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used in all shades, and shot with white, is a charming 
tint for a brunette. But these tints are not used to the 
detriment of any of the other colors, some of which 
have now become standard—sapphire blue, bronze, 
prune, and tobacco, from the light Oriental tobacco to 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Wool lace, at one time so fashionable, is now put to 
another use than that of trimming dresses, It is used 
to trim petticoats—the | petticoats to which we 
have gone back. They are made of fine plaid cash- 


mere, and trimmed with wool lace, even very deep 


the darker tints of more plebeian brands. flounces of the lace, of the same color as the petticoat 
Skirts are worn quite as often pleated as gathered, The hair is still worn high, and is ornamented with 


hanging in straight folds as draped. The style de- 
pends somewhat upon the occasion for the dress, but 
more largely upon the figure of the wearer. A very 
large and ample woman would naturally prefer a 
draped skirt, while clinging straight skirts, shirred or 











pins of various shapes, principally thet of a small 
These pins, 
which have two or three teeth, are made of tortoise- 





Spanish comb, that is, with a high top. 


shell, often ornamented with open-work metal or with 


stones setin. One of these pins is gene rally used to 





pleated, are more suitable for slighter, smaller figures. support the capotes without strings, the back edge of 
With these straight skirts the corsage is often pointed which rests on the pir rhe arrangement of the hair, 


at the back as well as at the front, with the pleats or 











judging from appearances, is left to chance, and con- 


shirring following the contour of the corsage, under- fused locks, side partings, and looped bandeaux are ar- 
neath which the skirt is attached. A very pretty dress rayed ina studied disorder, which is the best effect of art. 
of prune plush was made in this manner: The skirt, Children’s toilettes are not the least of the cares of 
pleated and gathered without any drapery whatever, their elegant mothers. Much velvet is to be used, wheth- 
opened widely on one side upon a panel of old-gold er for entire toilettes or, more frequently, for parts of 
satin, which was almost entirely covered with prune dresses completed by some handsome woollen material. 


passementerie, very fine but very open, and the plas- 












The dress chiefly u 





“i is the English jacket, half-ad- 





tron, officer’s collar, cuffs, and a large square pocket justed, with large pockets ont sides, of national blue 
for the side opposite the panel—the right side—were velvet; the jacket reaches half-way down the skirt of 
made to match the panel; the corsage was pointed a little girl on the back a es, opens widely in a 
back and front; the skirt was blouse Fant of sand 
gathered in the back, pleated on wool, and | a skirt of the 
the sides, and flat at the front, and wool, P s used in the 
was sewed underneath the edge way as velvet for these dresses. 
of the corsage. Sicilienne, a silk and wool material 


For cloaks to be worn with un- 
dress toilettes douillettes are in 
preparation, the newest of which 
are made of a rough striped wool, 
with stripes that are quite wide 
and have a long pile, stripes of a 
dark tobacco tint on a lighter to- 
baceo ground. The douillette is a 
very long cloak, with long sleeves 
that are rather wide, but are gath- 


that recalls the old-time popiin, is 
the only silk material used for 
el iren’ caresses For ere im-col- 
ored woollens cream wool lace is 
the favorite trimming. For dresses 
made entirely of woollen two har- 
monizing or two contrasting colors 


are used, one for the dress, the 


as Lie plas- 





ered together at the wrist so as Little girls from four to ten 
just to allow the hand to pass vears old wear douillettes of mo- 
through; it is gathered at the hair plush of some bright color, 


waist, and completed by a sort of 
cape, of which the sleeves form 
part. Douillettes are lined with 
fine tartan plaid or else with soft 
quilted silk, and are the most com- 
fortable among the simple cloaks 
that are to be worn next winter. 


made with a very long waist and a 
skirt pleated all around, and a cot 
deli¢re knotted around above the 
skirt. For ordinary wear these 
same little maidens have cloaks of 


fancy cloth, with the front button 





ed toward one side, and a pointed 


If winter hats do not differ ma- hood lined with silk. Girls a lit 
terially in shape from those of last tle older, up to twelve years, wear 
season, there is the greatest vari- coats of rough cloth, fitted at the 


ety shown in the trimming. 1 
small capote without strings, bent 





at the front, is used more than 
any other by young ladies for vis- 


“~ ’ 1 
a back, and with a few pleats below 
oe the waist, the front trimmed with 
NN hours met f 
brandebourgs from top to bottom, 


very high in the collar, and with 


iting toilettes Turbans of all long sleeves After twelve vears 
shapes except the flat-crowned va the jacket in all its varieties is the 
riety are worn in the morning by wrap for girls. For head-gear 


young women, and at all hours by 
young girls. The turbans are made 
of velvet, plush, | ly of fur, and 


vollen material 








sometimes of the 


of the dress with which they are 





small children up to three years of 


age wear large capotes, more or 


less bunchy From three years up- 


ward thev wea irbans and berets, 


EMMELINE Raymonp. 


OE PN 


















Fig. 1.—Seat-skin Wrap with Braver Trim- Fig. 2.—Fwr-TRIMMED MANTLE. 
uinG.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 816. ] Cut Pattern, No.3915: Price, 25 Cents. 

Cut Pattern, No. 3914: Price, 25 Cents.—[For pattern For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 24-29.) VIL, Figs. 42-47. 


worn, As to capotes without strings, they are 
made of all stuff.—laces in gold, steel, and silver, 
and net of all colors, not to mention plush and 
velvet—and are trimmed with light though vo- 
luminous bows, often of silk or gauze ribbons that 
have a narrow fringed edge, and with ornaments 
of beads, feathers, and passementerie. When 
the capote is of velvet, the crown is almost al- 
ways embroidered with a net-work of beads; 
many birds’ wings are used on them, few flowers, 
and scarcely any long plumes; in fact, the capote 
without strings is not much more than a light 
head-dress. A very pretty yet simple trimming is 
composed of very large chouz in chenille, shaded 
from dark to light, the light at the centre, or in 
a single color; these are used for plain capotes. 
Among the round hats for youthful wearers is 
one very improperly named “the bolero”; the 
real Spanish bolero has a flat crown, but this has 
a very high crown, encircled by a rolled band of 
plush, velvet, or fur. 

It is difficult to give in mere words, and with- 
out the aid of illustrations, a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the thousand small details which com- 
pletely modify-and change the aspect of a toilette. 
I will, however, describe a specimen or two which 
embody the main features. One of the fashionable 
colors this winter is called serpent—gray-blue, 
to give it the name. by which it has always been 
known. Fancy, then, a skirt in serpent-color, 
with plush stripes of the same color but a dark- 
er tint; the skirt is round, plain, and with the 
stripes bias, The over-skirt, of plain serpent 
Sicilienne, is very long, one side falling straight, 
the other draped, uncovering the lower part of 
the skirt, and fastened under the straight side; 
it appears buttoned by very large pewter-colored 
chased metal buttons. It is the corsage which 
gives its peculiar character to this toilette. It is 
made of the same material as the skirt, being cut 
bias for the side forms, and arranged to form 
chevrons on the front, and has very long basques 
in the sides and back; the sleeves are of Sici- 
lienne, and there are revers of Sicilienne on the 
front. 

Evening toilettes for young girls are apt to 
present an embarrassing problem; such toilettes 
should be gay and elegant, yet they must not be 
made of costly fabrics. One of the combinations 
proposed for next winter combines two materials 
‘ 3 which have not been associated hitherto—English 
ey : crape or embroidered gauze with Sicilienne. Upon 
a foundation skirt of thin silk is hung a skirt of 
English crape, gauze (cotton), or large-meshed net 
embroidered; over this is draped a short over- 
skirt of Sicilienne. The corsage, whatever its 
shape, is ornamented with revers of the crape, 
gauze, or net of the skirt. The over-skirt is some- 


Pain axp Prat Woot Dress.—Bacx.—{For Front, 
see Page 816. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 13-17. 


Inpia Casumere Dress 
times gathered into a single end falling straight Cut Pattern, No. 3916: Basque, 20 Cents: Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents, 


at the back, and connected with short paniers, For description see Su 
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A USEFUL ARTICLE. 
oe are in the habit of making sundry 


complaints over the inequality between 
their own and masculine attire in the matter of 
pockets ; for while they have to search and fum- 
ble with difficulty for the one single receptacle for 
purse and handkerchief allowed them, a man has 
more than a dozen handy, convenient flat pockets 
arranged about his clothes where they will do the 
most good. But Fate loves to equalize matters ; 
do women ever think how the balance is struck, 
and by the small but mighty hair-pin? Man has 
nothing in his pockets that can in any way com- 
pete with its uses. This little instrument holds 
a woman’s own hair and her false hair in place ; 
it answers for a crimping-pin if no better offers ; 
it cleans nails on occasion, and has been known 
to perform other toilette offices ; it fills the duties 
of a glove-buttoner with constancy and of a boot- 
buttoner with frequency; it cuts the leaves of 
books and periodicals; it gardens; it clears out 
corners in cleaning paint; it pins shawls and 
rough wraps when need is, being in fact a uni- 
versal fastener ; it is, moreover, an instrument of 
offence and defence at will; and, more than all 
the rest, inserted in the key-hole of the locked 
door and twisted about the key at niglit, it de- 
fies the stoutest burglar. 





RICHELIEU*S PASTIMES. 

F Richelieu it is said that his most restful 

pastime in the intervals of labor was a romp- 
ing, noisy game with a squadron of cats, and great 
refreshment of spirit seemed ever the result after 
such rare sport. He was extremely fond of his 
feline friends, and they knew it, returning his 
hearty petting with many a pleasant purr, often 
taking the liberty of napping upon his shoulder 
or knee. 

Eleven was his hour for retiring. After sleep- 
ing three hours he rose to write, dictate, or in 
some other way work until six or eight o'clock 
in the morning, when his daily levee was held. A 
fearfully extravagant man he was. His annual 
expenditure is stated as reaching the sum of four 
millions of franes. 





THE HAGUE. 

TP HIS now lovely city was in the very long ago 

| only “a hunting seat of the Counts of Hol- 
land,” in the wood, or haag, as it is termed in the 
Dutch language. In 1250 a palace was erected, 
with a clustering of other houses surrounding it, 
and when it became a village it still retained the 
old name, “The Haag.” In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it became the residence of the States-Gen- 
eral of the states of Holland, the Stadtholder, 
and foreign ambassadors. 





A HANDY DEVICE. 

CORRESPONDENT writes: “I have suffer- 
JX ed so much, in common with other ladies, 
from scratches made by trying to fasten cuffs on 
a dress with pins, that I have devised a simple 
method for keeping them in place by elastic cord. 
Make a loop of this cord, using round, not flat, 
elastic. Sew it on the inside of the sleeve so 
that the end of the loop does not quite reach the 
bottom edge, and fasten the loop over the cuff 
buttons, when your cuff will remain securely in 
place.” ; 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
mailed free on application to ‘the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. 1.—{Adv.} 





FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT. 


Cough, or Cold, ** Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ are of- 
fere with the fullest confidence in their efficacy.— 
{Adv,) 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Prxrxor.y pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 

Cuas. 8. Hieotns’ “ La Bette” Bouquet Torcet Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 


age of Gu yvounine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta.—(Adv. j 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 3 — of parity, 
strength, and w 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot bee sold in sumpetition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. tm cans. 


Borat Baxine Powpez Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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A NEW PHASE OF DARWINISM. 


A Devetopment or Herepity; THe Power or 
Farrn; A Searcu ror Purity; A ReGenrra- 
TION oF Boop; Tae Saving Power or Puriry. 


Erasmus Darwin, the man of science, the poet, 
and the good physician, came to Lichfield, Staf- 
fords hire, England, fresh from the University of 
Edinburgh, about the year 1760, when he was not 
thirty years of age. He took a humble suite 
of rooms on a street that overlooked the silvery 
Trent, and at once entered upon practice, which 
in a remarkably short time became extensive and 
lucrative. With professional popularity he gain- 
ed social distinction among the young people of 
the town. In the shadow of the noble cathedral 
he found friendship and association, such as had 
been denied the other great Lichfield man, Sam- 
uel Johnson, and such as had been given Lich- 
fieldians like Gilbert Walmsley and Henry Hervey. 
There were young ladies of rank and wealth who 
smiled on him, and were willing to give their 
money and titles in exchange for his love, but he 
cared not. Marriage was far from his thoughts. 
His profession was his all. He had no time for 
love or pleasure, 

In 1768 he was called upon one day by Thomas 
Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who complained of a 
severe pain in his stomach. The doctor had been 
doing a great deal to stay the tide of intemper- 
ance that was cursing the borough, but his words 
had not weighed against the product of Chaffee’s 
malt. Now a chance for an effective temperance 
lecture was at hand. 

“Thomas,” he said, “ you have got a cancer. 
Your liquor caused it. I cannot cure you. You 
have committed suicide, but for God’s sake stop 
your brewing before you commit unnumbered 
homicides.” 

Quite naturally such plain language displeased 
the brewer, and he went home enraged, His 
daughter Sinai shared her father’s anger when 
she heard of the young doctor’s words, and hav- 
ing a wild spirit of her own, she forthwith called 
on Dr. Darwin to show her resentment. The out- 
come of the call was that the iady admired the 
physician’s quiet courage of conviction, and he 
reciprocated by admiring her championship of 
her father and his vocation. 

The result was mutual love and a marriage en- 
gagement. In a few months Thomas Chaffee 
was dead of gastric cancer, and his daughter had 
shown her love for Dr. Darwin by selling the 
brewery, and by working hand in hand with him 
to diminish drunkenness. She would do anything 
for him, and she loved him with most beautiful 
strength and depth of affection. 

But the doctor was too scientific to be a true 
lover. He was too much like his grandson. The 
girl pleased him well, but after a protracted en- 
gagement, he heartlessly broke it by arguing to 
himself and his fiancée that it was probable that 
she would inherit her father’s terrible malady, 
and that such a probability would entail a burden 
of unhappiness on them both. Such cool reason- 
ing was a dreadful blow to the orphan girl, and as 
nothing was left to bind her to her native town, 
she soon emigrated to America. Dr. Darwin re- 
moved from Lichfield to Derby a little later, and 
won great fame as an author a@hd a scientist, and 
had a home that might have been happy. 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love. 
Finding a home with relatives near Albany, she 
lived a quiet maiden life for many years, and 
never entered society. Amasa Converse went 
frequently from his home in Windsor, Massa- 
chusetts, to Albany, and when the next June came 
up the Hudson, there was a bloom of orange 
blossoms at the Van Ness mansion-house, and 
Chancellor John Lansing gave away the bride, 
the fair and gentle Sinai. Mr. Converse was a 
farmer, but he gave his wife a pleasant home 
among the Berkshire Hills. When her first-born 
came, and they told her it was a son, she said, 
“ His name shall be Erasmus Darwin Converse.” 

The years passed happily. Afterward there 
were born two daughters, and then the mother 
died. On her dving bed she told her sister-in- 
law of her early love. 

“There is no cancer in*my blood,” she said, 
when the fury of fever had inflamed her veins; 
“but, Polly, I fear that my boy may some time 
suffer from the disease.” 

Polly only smiled at such an idea, but she did 
not forget it. Darwin Converse grew a stalwart 
and healthy lad, but he had his mother’s gentle 
and retiring manner. His father married again, 
and sent the boy away to school, where for a chum 
he had George Dana Eustis, and where he made 
the close acquaintance of William Cullen Bryant. 
The poet was soon away to the city, but he left 
young Converse in Cummington, where for a quar- 
ter of a century they met every summer, and kept 
their friendship warm. Converse was a farmer, 
but he was a scholar and a philosopher, and his 
secluded life was never other than happy. Marry- 
ing a wife, and living a successful life, he passed 
middle age and never knew a day of sickness. 
One autumn day in 1873 he drove from Cum- 
mington to Pittsfield, and, as was his custom, 
took dinner with his aunt, Mrs. Polly Pratt. 

“Why do you wear a muffler,” she asked him. 

“My throat pains me some,” he said, “and so 
I bundle it up.” 

The old lady asked to see his ailing throat, and 
noticed on one of the tonsils a small scarlet spot. 

“Can it be—cancer 2” she thought, remember- 
ing his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the farmer went to Pittsfield it 
was three months later, and it was to consult a 
physician about his throat. Dr. C. D. Mills ex- 
amined him, and finding his system in prime con- 
dition, was inclined to treat him for an entirely 
local affection. 

“Doctor,” said the sage old aunt, “isn’t it can- 
cer?” and she told of the hereditary liability. 

The next time that the doctor looked at the 
circumscribed, angry redness, he recognized the 
antecedent heredity, and knew the particular di- 





rection that the morbid action had taken. “Can- 
cer,” he said; and in his opinion coincided Dr. 
Wm. Warren Greene, Dr. Thomas Hun, Dr. A. N. 
Allen, and several other eminent surgeons, It 
was cancer, at the best terrible, but in this case 
made more terrible by its inaccessibility. 

The prophecy, born of outraged love, was ful- 
filled; and while Charles Darwin was surprising 
the world with his brilliant theories, the son of 
his grandfather’s wronged first love was feeling 
deathly pain as he breathed the keen Massachu- 
setts air. 

One day as the farmer read his paper he 
chanced to see an item which told of a Philadel- 
phia physician who was treating diseases with a 
compound form of oxygen. The farmer liked the 
idea, and in the summer he went to Phiiadelphia. 
Dreading lest he was to fall into the hands of a 
charlatan, he gave Dr. G. R. Starkey an assumed 
name, and showed him his throat. After an ex- 
amination he said, ** Doctor, if your treatment will 
purify my blood, I want it.” “The inhalation,” 
answered the physician, “ will do just this if you 
will give ittime. It will render your system able 
to throw off the matter that causes the disease.” 

“Tama believer. Begin your treatment,” was 
all the man could say. 

Advantages were realized at once. The system 
that had begun to totter under the burden of the 
terrible disease was speedily vitalized, and grad- 
ually the throat lesion began to assume the ap- 
pearance of healthy healing. “ My throat is weil,” 
he was soon able to say, and with the exception 
of a cicatricial spot in place of the ulcer he nev- 
er suffered further inconvenience. Of course the 
physicians had to admit that he was cured, though 
Dr. Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vineland, 
New Jersey, was a cousin of Mr. Converse, and 
had a cancer at the inner canthus of his left eye. 
He was induced to try the Treatment, and was 
cured, as hundreds of reputable citizens of Vine- 
land and Dalton, Massachusetts, can testify. Said 
Mr. Morse to a reporter, “ That Philadelphia doc- 
tor saved my life, and I am positive that there is 
no other physician who can cure cancer.” 

This is but ene of a hundred singular chronic 
cases whose relief and final cure have made their 
friends view it almost as a miracle. 

The above testimonial is published, not to 
claim for the Compound Oxygen a cure of any 
specific disease, but as a marked illustration of 
the way it cures all afflictions. The process is 
that of revitalizing the physical organism, so that 
it is restored to a state of natural health. Now 
it is to be well noted that this revitalization is 
not an artificial supply of a given amount of vi- 
tality, which is to be soon exhausted, thus leaving 
the system in the same condition in which it 
was; but it puts the organs whose functions it 
is to generate vitality in a state of full health. 
This testimonial was written by the well-known 
writer, Rev. M. C. Cogswell, without our sugges- 
tion or knowledge, and sent to us. We have 
kept it two years, and have taken pains to estab- 
lish its authenticity. Being satisfied on that 
point, we allow it to go forth, not for the purpose 
of soliciting cases of cancer for treatrnent. We 
have never seen a case of cancer thoroughly cured 
by Compound Oxygen, but we have seen enough 
of its effects in cancerous cases to be convinced 
that many of them might be cured if taken in 
time. 

In corroboration of this statement we give the 
following account of a case sent to us by the 
patient, an estimable lady of Millersburg, Ohio. 

August 31, 1886. 

“T think you have said in some of your circu- 
lars that you did not claim that the Compound 
Oxygen would ‘perform surgical operations or 
cure cancer,’ I think I can now say that it has 
cured what would have been cancer two years ago 
had it not been treated according to your direc- 
tions. While using the Oxygen by inhalation, I 
also bathed the sore, or rather covered it with a 
cloth saturated with inhaler water, at morning 
and at night, as directed, since it became worse 
through neglect of the treatment last spring, and 
am happy to say that I regard it as cured, al- 
though I still apply the water. The itching and 
gnawing sensation is gone, the last vestige of 
scab has disappeared, and there is only a small 
discolored depression (very slight) left to tell of 
the trouble now. I have used nothing for it 
whatever except your treatment, so the cure can 
be ascribed to nothing else.” 

The Compound Oxygen has now received a 
world-wide reputation for its efficiency in curing 
chronic diseases. The afflicted will find facts 
and testimonials greatly to their interest in the 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, and their publi- 
cations on various diseases, which are all sent 
free upon application, addressed to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lactated. Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t@~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 


w KL, Riouaupeon, & Co., Barlington, Vt. 





ALTIMORE SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Apvam Irz«1, Jr., Director. Pupils paid while 
studying. —- 
G. DAY, , Manager, Baltimore, 1 Md. 


CATARRH Ses. Mampze, Srememene FREE 








EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 





SPECIALTIES: 


Wacxina, Travetsine, Yaouting, anp Sportine 
Gowns, Jackets, U_srees, Hats, anv Ruvine Hasirs. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders will 
receive his most prompt and careful attention. 


210 Fifth Avenue (Next Delmonico’s). 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 
132 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOCOERLEsSsS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 








Dr. Kennedy’s 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


Is the best medicine in the world 
for all diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder. It arrests Diabetic 
tendency, banishes inflamma- 
tion, and restores the Kidneys to 
a healthful action. Thousands 
lave used it with entire success 


FOR GRAVEL 
% and Stone in the Bladder. Mr. D. 
H. Hoag, of Lebanon Springs, 
N. Y., says: I had Stone in the 
Biadder and Gravel in the Kid- 
? neys. Dr. Kennedy's Favorite 
gee | ec may vo the Stone 
: and delivered me fromit. Iam 
now well. If I had not taken 
this medicine just when I did 
Ishould long ago have been six feet under thesod, * Dr. 
Kennedy’s Fecorite Remedy cured me of Stone in the 
Bladder.”"—S. W.Hicks,Pleasant Valley,N. Y. $1; 6 for$5. 
DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N. Y. 


JAMES RAIT WFG CO., 
52 High Street, Boston, Mass., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY BRASS GOODS, 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Catalogue sent free of charge on receipt of address. 


ANZ. to Lady Canvaseers selling our ele- 
A gant adjustable embroidery frames. 
Just the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail, = 25. 
Circular free. LUFKIN RULE CO., Cleveland, O 


TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
LN Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mur. R. Conrons, 195 Broadway, N. Y 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


G In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, nang ar char, BOND, For circular, references, &c., 
address M 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 




















ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


HOPPING of every description rap te atte’ tend- 
ed to. Ho oem arged. ete. 
ress Miss E, H. DEIHM, Union yey % 4 
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SS 
STOUT LADIES have much trouble to find 


Becoming Winter Wraps 


READY MADE. 


b> 


SS PVEY20%, 
© MY. 


Have made a specialty of every kind of WIN- 
TER WRAPS, to jit tithyr VERY STOUT 
or VERY SLIM Ladies, or make such gar- 
ments lo order at ve ry short notice. 

46 different, styles of Winter Wraps, many of 
them in large sizes, are constantly in stock. 

The above cuts represent 

BLACK ASTRAKHAN WRAP, 

Ornament Fringe, Quilted Satin Lining $25.98 
FPINEST SEAL-PLUSH WRAP, 

Ornament Fringe, Quilted Satin Lining.$24.98 
Extra Size, 10 per cent. extra. 


6th Ave. & 20th St. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th &t., N. Y., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SILKS. 
Established 1840. 


100 pieces 


BLACK SILKS, 
$1.00; worth $1.35. 


The above is the best $1.00 Silk ever offered in | 


NOVELTY VELVETS. 


100 pieces high-cost 


PERSIAN aid FRISE VELVET STRIPES, | 


$3.50 3 cost $7.00, 


And 150 pieces Colored SATIN RHADAMES and 
FAILLE FRANCAIS, worth $1.75, 


$1.25. 


These Rhadames and Faille Frangais, in all colors, 


combined with the Persian Frisé Velvet Stripes, make | 


the handsomest and most fashionable costume of 
the season. 


net, Myrtle, Sapphire, &c., 59c. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, Broadway & 14th St. 


r T , INDUD 
THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
(Established 1823), 

CAN BE TRUSTED. 
It Stands by the Old and Tried Truths in Religion, 
Morals, Education,and in all Public and Private Matters. 
It is Conservative of all Good Things. It steadily 
open Evil and Sin in every form. The OB- 
SERVER is the well-known enemy of 
INTEMPERANCE, 
INFIDELITY, 


AND ROMANISM. 
EVERY CHRISTIAN SHOULD READ IT. 
EVERY PARENT SHOULD READ IT. 
EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD READ IT. 
Price, $3.00 a year, in advance. 
Clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
$1.00 commission allowed on New Subscribers. 
Send for Sample Copy, free. Address 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, New York. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce *“‘Woodward?s Musical 
Monthly, and our New Winter Catalogue of 
Sheet Music in every family having a piano or 
organ, we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send 
samples with ten complete pieces of our 
very latest Popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full size (11 1-2 x13 in.) 
printed on elegant heavy Musie Paper: 
would cost $4.00 at Music Stores. We 
also publish 


THE NIGHT BIRDS COOING, 
The Popular and Beautiful Waltz Song, sent by mail 
for 60c. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 


LL Genuine THREE-LEAF TWILLS 
for fine dress ee have antes on the selvage 
TM os? 








of every yard: “GILB 





SPECIAL SALE 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


We have bought at an extremely low price for 
cash, the cream of the stock of a Broadway Importer, 
retiring from business; aud offer in 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


1681 doz., at 29c, each; 
1839 doz., at 33c. each, 
2568 doz., at 47¢, each; 
1827 doz., at 55c. each, 
Choice goods suitable for Holiday gifts. 
N. B.—Large lines of Paris, London, and Vienna 
Holiday Novelties daily opening, at very attractive 
prices. 


Le Boutillier | Of 734 


Street, 
Brothers, | wew yor«. 


DamellsSons 


[DRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 
CLOVES. 


Remarkable values in Ladies’ and Men’s Walk- 
ing Gloves. 








One item of Ladies’ French Kid Self Embroid- 
"ered backs, in Rich Tan Shades, $1.50 pair. 





| 
| Also in Fancy Embroidery of two toned elegantly 


| combined, $1.75 pair ; particularly choice. 


Have a very popular Men’s Walking Glove, 
Wide Embroided back, $1.35 pair ; also,a Heavy 
Castor Glove, with two patent fasteners, $1.50 
pair ; very stylish. 

Boys’ and Men’s Genuine Scotch Wool Gloves ; 
have imported largely, as they constantly grow in 


Savor ; prices range from 50c, to $1.00 pair, 





A large assortment of Cashmere Gloves and 


| Wool Mittens at lowest prices. 
| 
| 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


“The yl Waist or True Gorse 
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“uMOUY LASUOO 10 


or CORSET known, 






| 





Is universally endorsed by 


SUTTOIS/ 





| No.1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
| low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 


adjusting the * Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 


Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
|} BRAOK EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 


Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS OUTTING AND FITTING, 


The Only Genuine 
FRENCH SYSTEM 


OF 
Cutting and Fitting, 

IS PUBLISHED BY 
James McCall & Casey 
No, 46 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


All other socalled French systems are BOGUS, 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32 page book, which fully 
explains what the SYSTEM is and gives a number of 
testimonials. Address: James McCatt & Co., 46 East 
14th Street, New York. 





| 
| BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. | 





dub shacds Caborell Tieek ORs: tax Uiswa: Bice C | back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of | 
ess Silks, in Brown, Blue, Gar- 


skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing | 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 

dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp | 
insuring in every waist TUK MOST SUCORSSFUL SUOULDER- | 


aay~ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of rending | 





Ridley's New Building 


IS SHOWN IN THE ABOVE CUT AND REPRE- 
SENTS THE 


Largest Retail House 


IN THE COUNTRY. THIS RESULT HAS BEEN AT- 
TAINED BY A 87 YEARS’ GROWTH IN ONE LO- 
CALIVY IN WHICH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


STEP BY STEP. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATION OF THE OLD 
ADAGE, THAT 


‘4 rolling stone gathers no moss,” 


IS SEEN NOT ONLY IN THE GRADUAL GROWTH 
OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT FROM A 12}¢ x30 
FEET STORE, TO ONE THAT NOW COVERS 200 
FEET ON GRAND ST., and 180 FEET ON ALLEN 
AND ORCHARD STS. RESPECTIVELY, BUT 
BY THE 


GREAT ADVANTAGES 


WHICH OUR IMMENSE ASSORTMENTS AND 
THE SAVING IN PRICES AFFORD. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES WILL 
BE UPON THE MOST EXTENDED SCALE, AS 
NO TIME NOR EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED 
| TO HAVE IT SURPASS EVEN THE BEST TO BE 
SEEN IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE CITY, 

PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY 
| FROM THE CHILD UP. 








NO MISTAKE CAN BE MADE IN VISITING 
RIDLEY’S DURING THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARGER, WHILE PRICES WILL BE SO MUCH 
LOWER AS TO SHOW A GRATIFYING SAVING 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH SCRUPULOUS 
EXACTNESS. 

EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y 


YOU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a | 


day and expenses,” but ladies who 
possess some skill in drawing or design- 
| ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
| CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 


| TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL. 10th Year. 


Domestic Building, cor. of Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 
Terms of instruction : $1.00, 3 hours’ lesson ; $5.00, 
6lessons. Open throughout the year. Pupils may en- 
terat anytime. Regular lessons by mail. Practical ad- 
vice on china decoration. Exclusive designs furnished 
to order. Circulars upon application. Mention Har- 
per’s Bazar. Address i A. SGOO 











{ j y ANTED.—Agents to Canvass families for sale of 
PRATT’S PATENT BUTTON FASTENER. 








| PRATT M’EF°G CO., Boston, Mass, 








India Cloth, nvitin 





equally suitable in and out of mourning. 
Board,” which is the Priestley trade-mark. 








Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 





PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for both Costumes and Wraps, of extra quality ; the Real 
the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian draperies, and the new 

Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 
None genuine unless rolled on a yellow ‘ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 








STOCKS AND ASSORTMENTS WILL BE FOUND 









ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 
°*EREALINE Flakes,”’ is infin- 


itely better and more conveni- 
ent for soups than Maccaroni, Vermi- 
celli, Italian Paste, Sago, or Barley. 
It needs to be placed only in the 
tureen and have the hot soup poured 
over it before serving. 
CEREALINE M’r’c Co., Cotumsus, Ine, 


SUCCESS. 
Demorest’s Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems, and other Literary at- 
tractions, combining Artistic, Scientific, and House- 
hold matters. Illustrated with Original Steel En- 
gravings, Photogravures, Oj] Pictures, and fine Wood- 
cuts, making it the Model Magazine of America. 

Each number contains an order, entitling the holder 
to the selection of any pattern illustrated in the faghion 
department in that number, in any of the sizes manu- 
factured, making patterns during the year of the value 
of over three dollars. 

We also propose to give considerable attention to the 
Grand Prouisition Party movement, as one of the 
most important and live moral issues of the day. 

Send twenty cents for the current number with 
Pattern Coupon and you will certainly subscribe Two 
Dollars for a year and get ten times its value. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, Pus.isuer, 
17 E. 14ru St., New Yorg. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed: Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 
Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 Weat 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 


kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


Y P PSIA Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cure, being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by Jonw H. MOALvrin, Lowell, Mass., 14 
years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address, 


I ADIES, ask for Diamonp Twiits and the XX 
4 Satiw Surau Twrtts for dress linings. Mrs. Son 
Prinewr says she will have no other. The genuine have 
“GILBERT M’F’G CO,” stamped on the selvage. *,* 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SPINSTER AND THE ELDERLY PARTY. MISTRESS. “ BRIDGET, WHY ON EAKTH ARE \OU STANDING THERE, WHISTLING IN THAT 
MANNER *” 


TRUE LOV ny. a al . : in . . - , 
A TRUE LOVE STORY BRIDGET. “FAITH, AN’ DIDN'T YE TELL ME THAT WHIN THAT TIN THING IN THE WALL 








Said an elderly widower once to a beautiful * Mansion at London and villa at Chelten’am, COMMENCED TO WHISTLE THAT 1 WAS TO ANSWER IT? AND HERE [I'VE BEEN SHTANDING 

Spinster: “* My love all deception discards ; House-boat at Datchet, and yacht shall be thine ; FOR THE LAST FIFTEEN MINNITS ANSWERING THE OULD THING WID ALL ME MOIGHT, AND 
Ili make you a husband most loyal and dutiful; So shall my boxes, with millions of wealth in ’em ; IT DQNT SEEM TO RECOGNIZE ME AT ALL, AT ALL.” 

Evucumbrance I've none, save a son in the Guards, Say, then, enchantress, O! will you be mine?” , 

‘He's a ‘misogynist’; that is the way, lady, ” Said the beautiful spinster, ‘Oh! where shall I borrow 

They speak of a man with such doctrines as his; Fit language to thank you? Resist you, who can? { barber cut and clipped, the little fellow seemed to be- At an agricultural fair in W County a few 
He's a hater of women, I'm sorry to say, lady.” | == At one of the clock, if you'll come here to-morrow, | come considerably alarmed, for he suddenly said,in weeks ago it rained incessantly the opening day. Ar 

Sighed the beautiful spinster: “I know that he is. You shall have my fond auswer, dear elderly man.” | anxious tones, * You'll Jeave enough to grow, won't the mavagement were anxious to secure a large attend- 

. : ‘ . , . , , ister 2” ance on the following day, they telegraphed to General 
Said the widower: “ urs shall be grandest of mar- Next day the spruce widower, rapture elating him you, nuister? ee Se Buce 7 , Dopey 53 Y 
x a - we : Kept the rf siree Spuolotineat precisely at em. e | _ Hazen to ascertain w hat kind of weather they might ex- 
| bave presents in brilliant array ; And found this delightful uinouncement awaiting TO LET. pect. The reply wae“ Fair weather.” Wherenpon large 
ave sents ’ array ; Au t hig t sme Zs | , ere adi re ide: ci : 
You shall have servauts, and horses and carriages; him To let—a vacant heart cae ts “Did heat pag en hateteds elon, 
eles al al ave , ‘“ ion Mitatiea ah “ae hei os 4 ” That's still eoud 4 rame, ' » y 3 g ; 
Sweetest of all, you shall have your own way, Dear Elderly Party, I've married your son. oii i pod sty pair, of these men,” we overheard a good, pious old lady say 
BA = | Ti tip fat Ds, care to her companion, * undertaking to foretell what kind 
j ‘ ’ “= — of weather we are going to have to-morrow, just as if 
FACETLE | never believe that people could drink toast, even if the | Unfurnished, it is true, the Lord had nothing whatever to do with it! 
eer —— | history did say so. | And battered are its walls; > - - 

Tue champion stupid girl in.a young ladies’ seminary , Old songs still ecbe through A damsel gave this as an excuse for the size of her 
approached her teacher the other day, aud said, ‘* How One of the know-all fraternity took hold of some The bare, deserted halls. pedal extremities ; she had rheumatism wheu a child, 
could John Adams, when he was dying, send some yoods in an upholsterer’s, and inquired the name of Yet through all wear and teat and her mother rubbed her legs the wrong way, and 
toast to be drunk at the Boston Fourth-of-July cele- them. . ; It's ‘ust as good os pone’ i rubbed her calves into her feet. 
bration? It says in the history he ‘sent a toast to be “That is Madras drapery,” said the clerk. on +a : a a Saw 
drunk.’” 7 ; *“ Ah, yes, | know, Mardigras,” said the customer The buds that bloesom there 

K Ah, yes, 1 k a l ,” 8 st 3 = Seager ceeingy ret Soutine SCOONIT 

The teacher endeavored to explain the matter, but | who went his way satisfied that he had proved himself Are sweet as ever blew. MUTUAL RECOGNITION, 
she heard the C. 8. G., who is sixteen years old, and a public benefactor. Who'll take a life-long lease Jau.vn. “Telloa, fellow! I’ve seen you here three 
belongs to a wealthy and fashionable family, remark- - > } Come fair or stormy weather, or four times.” : 
ing to one of her mates later that Miss C, might try A little friend of ours was recently taken to the bar- Where Jove siall reign, and peace ?- Puisonne. “Well, whatof that? I've seen you here 
to explain away things, but for her part she would | ber'’s shop to have his hair cut for the first time. As the Now dow't-all speak together. just as often.” 
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CHILD. “THAT's Pa’s OLD MASTER, GRANDPA.” CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


GRANDPA (his first inspection of the oil painting). “WHO TOLD YE THAT?” “UNCLE BEN, HOW CAN YOU TELL THAT YOUR HANDS ARE DIRTY—THEY'RE SO BLACK 
CHILD. “Pa Dip.” you KNow?” os 4 ’ 


GRANDPA. “WAAL, tT AIN'T THE TRUTH. I KNEW YOUR PA'S OLD BOSS WELL ENOUGH, “HE! HE! WOT A CHILE Yo’ Is! Yo’ SEE, HONEY, DE WATER GITS RILEY.” 
AN’ HE WAS NO SUCH LOOKIN’ CKITTER AS THAT.” $ ' > ’ b ’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 








SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
See iilustrations on page 820. 


fountains of Alifhed and the Sweet Waters, the 
marvellous gates of the Sultan’s palaces, the Ger- 
man and English ambassadors’ houses, and the 
sight which seems to interest visitors to Constan- 
tinople more than all others, the ceremonies of 
the dancing or revolving dervishes, and the Rifa’i, 
or howling dervishes. This latter performance 
has during the present Sultan’s reign lost much 
of its dramatic element. The swallowing of fire, 
burning of the body, and piercing of ears has 
been done away with, although their implements 
of torture still hang with many other curious 
things (including a glass decanter and an egg 
on the walls of their little mosque Seutari, 
After considerable contortions and swaying of 
their bodies, howling, and groaning, the dervishes, 
almost exhausted with their exe t fora 
while. The sheik then goes through the per- 
formance of healing the sick (for miracles are in | 
their way). The sick and lame place themselves 
in turn flat on the ground, face downward, the 
sheik standing for a second on each one. The 
babies cry a little, more with fright than any 
hurt. 
soon eff st such beneficial results 
performince of the sheik, The pa- 
tients beaming satisfaction, but the 
lame when they begin to move still limp, and the 
fever the still burns in their but 
they all go awav hopeful, and, after all, there is 
a good deal in faith. 


in 


rtions, res 


’ 


as the simple 
dervish 
rise with 


of sick eyes, 


Constantinople’s diplomatic nature is an essen 
tial one. the embassies are 
lished upon the Bosporus, at Therapia, or Buyuk- 
déré; but at the commencement of November a 
move made to town for the 
There are seven embassies, eight legations, and 
one agency at Constantinople. The embassies 
are those of the great European powers and of 
Persia, which is an exception in fixing itself at 
Stamboul, where it is to be discovered opposite 
the Sublime Porte. Great Britain, Austria, 
sia, and Germany head the list in order, 
tail is brought by Portugal, 
Sweden. 


In summer estab- 


is winter season, 


Rus- 
and the 
up Venezuela, and 

With some features of the city in imagination, 
Constantinople might be supposed one of the 
liveliest European capitals, On the contrary, it 
is far and away the dullest of them all. 
can exceed the ennwi experienced by the mere ho- 
tel visitor in a stay of two or three weeks. When 
he has finished his day’s work among the mosques 
and antiquities and dinner, he had better get to 
bed at once, for in can satisfac- 
tion be found. And as soon as ever the mosques 
and antiquities are examined he had better take 
his departure. To the antiquarian or student of 
manners and races there are of course many things 
of interest, but less probably than the climate. 

When a person is at liberty to travel from one 
country to another with the seasons, by constant- 
ly changing his position he can add together a 
climate which at all 
quirements. But this is out of the 
dinary persons, who, being 
tied more or The 
mate of Constantinople, taken month by month 
throughout the year, cannot be called the best in 
Europe, but it may justly be called one of the 
best. The winter is not a very serious matter. 
From October almost to the end December 
there is a recurrence of bright days, which are 
free from the heat of summer and the enervation 
of the Riviera winter, the pleasure of which is 
not much affected by one or two wet days at in- 
tervals. For although the rainfall of Constanti- 
nople is slightly in excess of that of London, there 
is rain and rain; and here the rain does not sulk 
or drizzle, but falls with a definite object. Thus 
half of the winter, including the dreary month of 
November in England to the non-sporting world, 
passes away most enjoyably. 
santest month of the year. 
December to the end of March the weather 
variable, cold, wet, or windy, eht 
are the exception. The depends 
much upon the wind, If it blows from the north, 
it brings the icy air of the snow-covered Balkans, 
making Constantinople as bright and brisk as 
Paris when the Bois de Boulogne is crowded by 
skaters. With these winds the cold 1s often in- 
tense. Under a continuation of them snow has 
lain upon the ground for four or five weeks. 
When the wind changes to the south, the snow 
falls into slush, the streets beggar de scription, 
and the brisk cold becomes damp cold. 
necessary to say that every one looks forward to 
a hard winter; but these are the exception. Yet, 
whatever the winter may be, since half is escaped 
by its late commencement, it is tolerable. 


this way alone 


suits his 


power ot 


times exactly re- 
or- 
slaves of distance, are 
less strictly cli- 


to one spot. 


ol 


October is the plea- 
From the middle of 
is 
hen bri days 


weather now 


It is un- 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


India Shawls. 


India Shawls, like diamonds, are a good 
investment, when you can buy them at a 
sacrifice. An elegant gift for Christmas. 

We have reduced: 


$500 Shawls to $ 
300 ae 
200 


75 


edd 


at oe 
150 
100 
85 


L pete & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


E give this week some more of the sketches | 

which will illustrate the architecture and | 

A z aor e: f 
customs of picturesque Stamboul, the beautiful 


For the moment no soothing syrup can so | 


Nothing 











| aration was Warner’s Safe Cure, 


| eases of the kidneys and liver, 
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THE COCAINE HABIT. 
Tue Worst Stavery Known — New ReEveEta- 
TIONS OF Power. 


Cincinnati: Times-Star. 


WHEN cocaine was discovered the medical 
i 


world exclaimed, “ Thank Heaven ! 
But, 


cially when its use is perverted from the deaden. | 


useful as it is, it is also dangerous, espe- 


ing of pain for surgical operations, to the stimu- 
lation and destruction of the human body. 
first effects are soothing and captivating, but the 


| 
| 
| 


Its | 


thraldom is the most horrible slavery known to | 


humanity, 

J. L. Stephens, M.D., of Lebanon, Ohio, was in- 

terviewed by our reporter yesterday at the Grand 
a and during the conversation the doctor 
said, “ The cocaine habit is a thousand times 
worse than the morphine and opium habits, and 
you would be astonished,” he said, “if you knew 
how frightfully the habit is increasing.” 

“ What are its effects ?” 

“Tt 


known. 


is the worst constitution- wrecker ever 
It ruins the liver and kidneys in half a 
year,and when this work is done, the strongest 
constitution soon succumbs.” 

“Do you know of Dr. Underhill’s case here in 
Cincinnati?” 

“That leading physician who became a victim 


Yes. 
habit 


of the cocaine habit ? His case was a 


very sad one, but the can be cured. I 


have rescued many a man from a worse condi- 
tion.” 
“ What, worse than Dr 
“ Indeed, sir, far 


M.D., President of the 


. Underhill’s 2” 

M. Hull, A.M., 
State Beard of Health of 
fowa, and a famed practitioner; Alexander Neil, 
M.D., Professor of the 
Medical College, and President of the 
of Medicine 


P. Clancey, of Indianapolis, Ind., 


so, Justin 


Surgery in Columbus 
Academy 


W. 


from personal 


, ® man widely known; and Rev. 
experience in opium-eating, etc., 


the kind of success our form of treatment wins.” 


“ Would you mind letting our readers into the | 


secret of your methods ?” 
“ Well, young man, you surely have a good bit 
ask 


away to the public; 


of assurance to 
but I won’t wholly disap- 
point you. I have treated over 20,000 patients. 
In common with many eminent physicians, I for 
years made a close study of the effects of the 
habits on the system, and the organs which they 
most attack. Dr. Hull and Dr. Neil, 
mentioned, and hundreds of 
others equally as expert, made many similar 
behalf. We each 
found that these drugs worked most destructive- 
ly in the kidneys and liver; in fact, finally de- 
stroyed them. It was then apparent that no cure 
could be effected until those organs could be re- 
stored to health. We recently exhausted the en- 
tire range of medical science, experimenting with 


severely 
whom I have 


experiments on their own 


all known remedies for these organs, and as the 
result of these close investigations we all sub- 
stantially agreed, though following different lines 
of inquiry, that the most reliable, scientific prep- 
This was the 
second point in the discovery. The third was 
our own private of treatment, which, of 
course, we do not divulge to the publie. 
that 


‘ure, 


form 


case we have 


treated first with Warner's 
then with our own private treatment, 
and followed up 


Safe ¢ 
again with Warner’s Safe Cure 
for a few weeks, has been successful. These 
habits can’t 
the habit is nourished and sustained in the liver 
and kidneys. The habit can be kept up in mod- 


eration, however, if free use be also made, at the 


same time, of that great remedy.” 

“ Yes, it isa world-famed and justly celebrated 
specific ! 
deride the claims made for it, but I know now for 
a fact that it is the world’s greatest blessing, hav- 
ing sovereign power over hitherto incurable dis- 
and when I have 
said that, , I have said nearly every- 
thing, for most diseases originate in, or are aggra- 
vated by, a depraved condition of the kidneys.” 


young man 


“People do not realize this, because, singular 
as it may seem, the kidneys may be in a very ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition, and yet, owing to 
the fact that there are but few nerves of sensa- 
tion in them, the subject will not experience much 
pain therein. On this account thousands of peo- 
ple die every year of kidney disease unknowing- 
ly. They have so-called disorders of the head, of 
the heart and lungs and stomach, and treat them 
in vain, for the real cause of their misery is de- 
ranged kidneys, and if they were restored to health 
the other disorders would soon disappear.” 

Dr. Stephens’s experience, that can be confirm- 
ed by many thousands whom he has treated, adds 
only more emphasis to the experience of many 
hundreds of thousands all over the world, that 
the remedy he refers to is, without any doubt, the 
most beneficent discovery ever given to humanity. 





can tell you of | 
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be cured without using it, because 


Like many other physicians, I used to | 








NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY: C0,’S 
UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured 
this country, and equal to the finest 


grades imported. 


ufacturers of Full- Fashioned 
Underwear, in all weights and grades 
of Merino and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool, 


For Sale by a!l First-Class Dealers, 
Barbour’s Flax Thread | 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Fie French, China and Best Porcelain 


Fine White Ms reels hs 7 a + $12.00. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, 
Pa mae China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50; 
White, 7.50. Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 
pieces, Bn 00 and $12.00. Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 
pieces, $4.00: White, $3.00. Decorated Dinner Sets, 
all colors and designs upwards. 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices. 

ALSO ALL NOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 

charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O.M. Order. 


ae 
SILIcins” 
Giass Painting, 
A new Process of TRANSPARENT Painting on Glass 
without ‘‘FIRING” or ‘“BURNING.’’—A perfect imita 
tio yn of and substitute for ‘fines: pat, costly Stainec d Glass 


“PLUSHETTE” 

> OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE 

produces by painting effect of cs ert felt or 

at mere fraction of time and coat 

be decorated ,—Silk, Satin, Li n, Sto ! 

etc. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS with eac ‘h ot pate ren 

ables anyon to« execute elaborate and beantiful work 
Only Genuine Colors for the superb 

Decorative Art of 

“LUSTRA PAINTING.” 
| All colors for above Specialties are 

- manufactured solely and sold by 

|B. H. Bragdon, Artist, 1165 B’way, N.Y. 

Price Lists and full descriptive cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. 


TRADE 


* STATEN ISLAND ~<*__ 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.: 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
17 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRIC E-| LIST 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


S a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists. : 


LENDING | LIBRARY 
Of the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 2ist 
Street, New York. Text-Books loaned and sent by 
mail. Terms, one cent a day, and postage both ways. 
Catalogues sent gratis on application. 








Exclusively man- | 


“THE MIKADO.” 


| In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on applicatio 
| our Cabinet Po 


ymMpany 


n, we wish to cali especial notice 
of D’Oyley Carte’s 
| Mikado ¢ Avenue Theatr 
| No lig r been produced it 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mik 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Uyley Carte ish Company, se 
Dy Gilbert and Sal 


ut opera t 


s Eng ected there 


We 


to our patrons who will 


van and sent to this country 
have issued, for distr 

} send us wr 
portraits of these 
the finest photogr: 
They comprise : 


ibution 


uppers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
artists, In character 


apoic 


and costume, 


gelatine work ever produced 


Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing 
George Thorne, as - - - - ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘* Pooh-Bah.” 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cent 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and set 
18 Dobbins’ Electric 
address, we send the 


f charae. 


| Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 


15 wrappers of 
post - office 


08tage paid, 


Soap, and 
will whole s¢ 


and free « 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


& A AULA LA 


Is a handy thing to have arou 

and children, the and all 2 
stitution, need protection from t 
and sudden weather changes of 
COM MON-SENSE CEI 
PROTECTOR effectual! 
against ali assaults from without 
for only Fifty Cents, Li “Som discount to the trade 
Circulars _ free Address OM MON. SENSE 
JACKET CO., Aurora, Illinois. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthfal & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 


iged, 


nail 





Price by mail pre paid 
81.35 
and upwards. Mention this paper 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ili. 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
The cheapest F ashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, tee Yearly Subscription, 50 centa. Send 


orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 9: 0 Broadway, N. ¥. 


TO 


THE 


$1 


men copy, 


ART AMATEUR 
Ives wn ror! S101 


gne for O 


Established 187 


of Work- 





for 3 months" 


trial sub- 


work and 
on. Superb De- 
signs in Color. 
with colored plate, 25c. *rospectus f 
free on application Mention this pape Mc INTAC 
Marks, Put Hisher, 23 Union Square, New York 
“The Best Prac tical Art Magazine. “ 


x WRINKLES, BLACK HEAD 


and 
testimonials 
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scription. 
corat 











‘We recom ens i 
beautiful.’ opry’s Lapy's B 
MME. VEL ARO, 249 West 

Correspondence confidential, 


Ry Matl anywhere i 


, Wee 9 5 


Gurrony 10) F 


K 
22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Mention this paper. 





pt RF scuoot\ \T. 
BOSTON Mas 


if you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 


PERFUMER 
Publishing Company, 


LADIES 528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will 
of Mikado, and music of its 

etchings of ita principal chare 

site chromo cards. Or for four cen 

you two of their Beautiful llustrated L adi 
such as every lady of refinement 
beautify their homes 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 
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Instru 
Art 
and Studies in 


, ue, 


Drawing 
Mathematical 
ments, Decorative 


Novelties, 
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CUR THE 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR D 8 
Perfectly Restore the Hearin Sei Ray 
work of the natural drum. Invisible’ eomfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 

8, FREE, Address F, HL SOCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥. 


‘SLEEPLESSN ESS 


red WITHOUT MEDICINE. Healthy si 
ay A newand remarkable discov — ty For: Paarl ps a 
dress Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so increased in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING 
TERNS ONLY, and 


200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, | 


PAT- 
comprises about 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 
est designs, most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 

Part 2 contains illustrated 
tions for 


instruc- 


Kensington Painting, Lustre 


Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn Work, Honiton 
Lace Making, Iridescent. Painting, Paris 


Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 


and Point 


ery Stitches, Alliayce Embroidery, etc., 
etc., with numerouseengravings, showing 
all that is newest and best in  Faney | 


Work and Novelties, im Detoration: 
Price of either of tlipse béoks, 25. centé& 


BENTLEY'S ART: NEEDLEWORK, 


12-West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering, pleasé mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


14E LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER or try EVERY 

TEST of touch and sight -without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PPILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the price. 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen, 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
** LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard. 

NOTE WELL.— The word * LOUI S’’ in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-Uel-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL Ee 
STERN BROS., West Street, New 
H. C. F. KOCH "& COS ave. yaa “New York 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 320-ga 6th ave., New York 


Wholesale Agents, 
WILMERDING, ' VET & CO., 
64 and 66 Whi NEW YORK. 














Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The np artery | of our Spices and Mustard cone '=ts 


in their eae PURITY, creat STRENGTH, 
aud FULL WEIGHT package. 


If your grocer does not keep them, we will send | 


you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 


spice or mastard, agen receipt of 15 cents, and pame | 


of kind desired. 
BUGBEE ‘& BROWNELL, 


26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. a. } 








PI ANOFORTES,, 


EQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 45 \timore. 
No 112 Fifth | Avenue, New York. 











HAIR BALSAM. 
to fee teeasingy 


mmo qoeuer rt 
the hair Teeworing <r 
ape hy pecrenting Bond 


bair falli Ps ur p 
SOc. anc st 


~HINDERCORNS. 


safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 
ane Enmures comfors to the feet. Never fails 
tocure, 1) cents at Lbruggists, Hisco< & Co., N, ¥. 


KOLOGY 
oo sarah ie Pub. 
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| 3 A Goode an HTHE OUT Surfin wen eens EARN THE THEA AAT OF an ae 





BREAKING ~ 
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HOME ART WORK, | ™™ 7 


—— these three colored 
Pee mag — neng ood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran ; Fisher Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 

| lee, for 

One Dotan, 

together with Six issues of the Art Interchange 
| and six large working pattern supplements gud in- 


struction in embroidery, painting, carving, aud brass 
hammering. } 


Por One Dollar and 65 Cents i THRE FTF AP wearer FECE, sdustng, themestvs with oa 
You can buy gix colored studies, viz: Peasant | movement so that it is ¢mpossible to break 
Gir] (20x14 in.}, by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- Steels. Steels. Satisfaction? guaranteed or money te- 
low Roses (14x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes ; Fisher funded @fter three weeks) weer. Try them 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine once and you will wear ther, Look_out = 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood worthless rt ee Ee Ek that the name he Ke 8 | 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issnes on the Sey aan goods di sale by +) 
of the Art Interchange, giving thirteen work- all leading dry —__ 
ing design supplements, aid two hundred and eight- CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
een pages of designs and instruction in art. work, Ee York Cit 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents “in __ Chicaao, Tu.,a ew ‘York et ig 
stamps. Descriptive illnsttated Circular Bent FREE. 
Address, ° 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
MeQHon this ee. 37 & 39 West 22d Street, N u. Y 


B.C: Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., Ne¥., 


Will retail-fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments. ibis sea- 
son, . This will afford a splen- 
did. opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. 
book mailed free. 

















WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
box—all good silk and good colors. wf 





or 469 Broadway, New York. 








Do You Wish a Clear and Fresh Complexion 2 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers INSURE It! 
By Mail, 25c., 50c., and $1,00. 
WARRANTED SAFE! 

Fashion 


To be had only of JAS, P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
146 West 16th St., N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 
sate ado of cares QURLY. mates 








who we SS their hair 

acing so to size an 
Beautifying Ma ask, eit pre o 
OF LONDON AND PARIS, nothy 7 hee Goods, Cosmeti Sond a 
Have RY a bravch of their the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, | £-8urnnam, 71 State-st. Cent’! Music Hall 














i, Boe 


| Conitalhe K G 


Just received, Street and Even- 


ing NOVELTIES. Fancy Velvets, 
_-Plushes, Plain and Figured Satins, 
- Silks, ete.: also, an unsurpassed as- 


sortment of Plain Solid Colors of 
‘the leading fashionable tints. Extra 
quality White Silks and Satins for 
Wedding Dresses. 


- 
Sdvoadovauy KH 19th st. 





lowe my 
Restoration 


to Health 
), and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


P'sriserixe Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortares, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Rementrs. 

Coriovra ee, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and jration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, a removes the cause. 

Couriovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allaye 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 

x Ulcers, and restores the Hair. ~ 

Conic cra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chap and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiourna, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave anv 
Cuxmicat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

$27 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








At 205 Fifth Avenue, New York. EJ return mail. Fall Description | 
FREE: oody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. - MOODY ‘& CO., Ci co., ti, O. 


Meaty ere. nia supplied. 
New models from Lon 8 received weekly. 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over allcompetitorsat the Werld’s 

Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which ali manufacturers of note 
—— The committee of ex- 















will net crack the ny Fy ~ Can 
rvesandso a thot ul pr ner. 
ch bottle contains double quan- 


0. WOODS & Co. NAGE te coer 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFT 
Our 1887 New 
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| 1 Half Wreath Pesiske Donten ie ets, 6 in. 
| ld Re 3x3 B of and Bu 
} 1 Horse’s Head, 4x5 Pond Lily’s Buds and Leav: 
7 Boquet of Full-biown Pansi 
1 bunch of Fuschias. brying Baby for Tidy, in Outline, 10 in. 
bunch of Strawberries t, 1 high, with prig of Ferns 
vine of Forget-r.»-nots and Daisies outline de » Bo: oy rons Girl FKating, 7 inches 
single Daisy and Formct-me-net, 2x2 in. b beautiful Scallop s with Vine, yg Ses wide 
uet of Daisies a ~get-mo-note, Sx6 inches | Elegant Snowflake designs 4 ie atehwork 
| * of Batchelor’s Butto: in, | superb vine of Point Russe &tite hes wide 
| Seallep with sp of Lily of the Valley Pomel te of Crying Child for Tidy, in outline 
vine of Daisies and Fern wide strip of Scallops for Ski fant’s Blanke 
| LGeowtas @ of V for Lambreguins, &e., ¢ in. 1 D and Buds. 
f spaisies, 4 in. high Braidi Pattern, wide 1 new vine : Roses, 3 2 inches wice 
® of Barberries, 8 in. high boquet Daisies and iding “s 
single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. spray Lilies ofthe Volley, 34 in. | 1 little Be tterf + with cleced wings 
vine with Two owls 24h in, wide spray of Autumn op with F F me-nots 
Two Owls on branch vine of Leaves, 144i wide 1 vine and ds, 5 inches 
sprig of Golden R: Batchelor’s Button Bu 'y on spray of en nd 
of Roses and -3 $x5 in, plain agailen § for fisanel St 1 But way yi with ui le no come ¥ jnge 
| eluster of Strawberries, 234x3 y holdi ding | Sunflower, 7 44 
ry sreet-me-note, 1) Boy and Girl for Tay, tx6 ts sin Ss ue 6, Cres razy Batch ork ‘designs 
‘at 
1 Cat Girl for Tidy Kitten, 334 in. 1 an Butterfly |Qne Stem of Strawberries 
| 1 Fish prig Wh Full-blown - | USpray of Leaves Child’s Face 
| 1 Daisy large Anchor ittle Girl, 5in. high | 1 Spray of les, 4x5in. 
| @Stare small Anchor ne 1 Full-blown Rose unc) ‘orget- me- nots 
| emall Butterflies ine of Roses, 2in. wide 
A 1 Star and Anchor vine of Roses, 23 in. wide 
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oT ae WORLD WV MFC. Co.,’ 122 Nassau § St, | New York. 


and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Covi- 


pag” Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
e 
& ovea Anti-Pain Praster. 





TO MAKE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY 
We send the Delightful Story, Tressy’s CuristMas, 
by Marearer Sipney, to any child whose addréss is 
sent to us with a 2-cent stamp for mailing. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
The best Magazines are Banyiann, 50 ots; 
Wwe Awake, $2.40; Our Lirttz Men anp Wowus, 
$i; Tue Pansy, fla year. Send-to . 
D. LOTHROP & CO., $2 Franklin St., Boston. 
Illustrated 32-page Christmas Greeting Free 


ED.PINAUDS 


FACE ACE POWDER, 


Imparting to theSK! ft 
folicate w th gm any nateiso- 


oT 
5 URIOUS SUHSTANCES. ‘gold 
everywhere. 
HENRY DREYFUS, 
i. Sole Agente forthe TU. 
= CORRE, N. ¥. 


~DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 














By Using the Celebrated Wetterhall Sélf-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, w! i aay 
to be the simplest and best used. Sariiple #y¥#tems, $3. 


PERFECT PIT GUARANTEED. 
WARE & BROW N, _Red Wing, Minn. 





Sleeve Holder, 
Por holding down sleeve while putting on outer 


garment, 
and children. Sample, Sy mail, 15 cents Pair, 25 cts., prepaid, 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address L,K. Slayton, Bridgepurt, Ct. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonons stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. . JU LIAN, ULIAN, 48 Es East 20th | St., Ner New" York. 





We are still  Headauartere Se Crazy 
Patchwork Materials. 
Our New Dollar Package 
a, an Flegant Ce tes 
‘ 


, our 

mbroidery ay ssid = ay mod Book of of Derigns and 

= mn six packages, #5 00. Embroidery —s alone, 
ackage, assorted colors and best quality ; six 

uae emnants of exquisite patterns and r Lay ceaitey for 

Crazy Patchwork Pillow Shams, &c., the Intest nov- 

elty in Crazy work. in &@e. and M1 packages. We pay all mailand 


express charges. Wale Silk Works. Sew aven, Conn 









This solid rolled GOLD taagning “A 9 sent FREE to any 
Lady or a en noe —— he names of 15 persons to 
whom we can send 


Enclose five 2-ct. canny 
‘ Brooklyn Jewelry Mfg. 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 

A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 

the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U. 8. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturer of Perforated Pat terns. 








Its causes, and a new and suc- 

FA cessful CURE at your own 

home, at, one who was deaf 

Wwonte sight years, ed by most of the noted 

—- without, bonae Cured himse! 7 in three 

he, and since then hundreds of others, Fuil 
partion’ jars sent on application. 





. PAGE, No, 41 West Sist St., New York City. 
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The Market. 





BF 65 128 1.78 


with Woolrich be Co. 
on every label. 





In Cans of Four-Sizes 






















healthy growing child. 


is overrun with foods of all kinds. 


by mentioning Harper's Bazar. Address 


Woorrtcn & Co, claim that their food differs from all others in this respect: It is adapted 
to the condition of the feeblest infant (as is abundantly proven from testimonials) by observing 
“Special Directions” on the wrapper accompanying each can, and will furnish a full meal for the 
Entering the field when the greatest prejudice existed against all artificial 
feeding, its iatrinsic worth was speedily recognized by physicians and matrons of all schools and 
classes ; and the popularity of Rince’s Foop was never greater than it is to-day, though the market 
The proprietors believe it is no exaggeration to say that it has 
successfully reared more children than all other foods combined. They have published a pam- 
phiet, entitled, “ Healthful Hints,” prepared with great care, which will be sent to any address, free, 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. - 


“Qh, Papa and Mamma! How good of you! And you have re- 
membered the Lundborg Perfumes and Cologne that I asked you 
for, too! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 


in your vicinity, send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD, & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 





CORTICELLI 
SILK 
PURSE. 
This cut is reduced 
in size nearly one 
half from the orig 
inal, which is one of 
many new engrav- 
ings which illustrat- 
ed the 1886 edition }* 

of 
“How to use 


FLORENCE : 
KNITTING SILK.” 


6 pages, just published. 
Special prominence 
given to Crocheted 
Silk Bead Work, in- 
troducing a rare and 
choice alphabet en- 
graved for this work 
The Book mailed to 
any address for six 


cents. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS 





A complete gar- 
ment in itself worn 
under corset or flan- 
nels, protecting all 
the clothing from 
perspiration. Cheap- 
er than Drees Shields, 
one pair doing the 
work of six. 

No. 1.—Misses’ Bust Measure, 27 to 38, ¢ .S0. 
No, 2.—Ladies’ Bust Measure, 34 to 59, 1.25. 
No. 3.—Ladies’ Bust Measure, 40 to 46, 1.25. 
M. Dewry, Manf’r, 214 Ogden Ave.,Chicago. Agents Wanted. 





» The Jackson Corset Waist, 


The finest in the land. The most 
artistic. Perfect support to the back. 
Healthful. Endorsed by physicians. 
Made in Silesia. Satteen and Flan- 
nel. Button or Steel front. Ask 
your Merchants for them, or send 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, 
Mich., $1.25 for Sample and Price- 








al 
a 


is offered and described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 25 OF “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
Which this year we send oat in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue is replete with now engravings 
of the choicest flowers and vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and 
very full instructions on all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, 
is the most complete publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), 
wh'ch may be deducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 35 & 3) Cortlandt St. | 

















DONT BE A CLAM 


STAINED GLASS 


Cover your Windows with Pstentr 
GLACIER WINDOow Decoration. Kvery 

EVERY 
HOUSE 









disagreeable window rendere1 beau- 
tifu.. Suitable for Houses, Churches, 
Libraries, etc. Inquire from general 
dealers, or write to head office, M’Caw, 
Stevenson & Orr, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
Henry H. Ross, Agt. Book, 300 i!lns- 
trations and sample, post free, 50c, 











CRAZY PATCHWORK MATERIAL. 
75 Pieces Beautiful Silks, 50c. 
100 “ Large * — $1.00. 
short lengths, which we send \ Ib. package for 60c, 
PATTEN PUBLISHING CO., 

38 West 14th St. N.Y. 


We have secured a desirable lot of Ribbons and Silk, 





The Handsomest and Choicest Book this Year. 
MANON LESCAUT. From the French of the 
Abbé Prévost. A New Translation. By Artuur W. 
Gunpry. The greatest French classic. With over 300 
Photogravure and Woodcut Illustrations by Maurice 
Leloir. Small 4to. Price. $2.50 Probably Leigh Hont's 
words regarding MANON will give a faint conception of 
the excellences of this work. “The fact is, that MANON 
is beautiful, sprightly, really fond of her lover, and after 
all, becomes reformed ; and it is delightful to the human 
heart to see a vein of sentiment and real goodness Jook- 
ing through the surface of guilt. The capabilities of 
human nature are not compromised. It is one of the 
shallowest of all shallow notions to talk of the harm of 
such works.” 
JUHN D. WILLIAMS, Publisher, New York. 


ROOZEN’S BULBS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, ANEMONES, ETC. 


The most complete Catalogue is published by 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (Near Haarlem, Holland), 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS UNDER CULTIVATION. 


All orders, large and small, filled with care, and delivered free of charge at express office 
in New York City for United States, and Toronto for Canada. Please order early, and not 
y later than March Ist. 


Handsumely Illnstrated Catal »gne sent free by the sole agent for U. S. and Conada, 
J.TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y. (Successor to the late Wm, H. Boomkamp.) 











NEW YORK, 636 Broapway. 


JOHNSON HEAT-REGULATING APPARATUS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue “F,” containing full description of the above-mentioned appliance, and letters 
of testimony from well-known men and women throughout the country, mailed to any address on application. This 
apparatas can be readily placed in any house, large or small, old or new, city or country, and be attached to any kind 
of heater ever made, be it steam, hot air, hot water, natural gas, or anything else. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., 


CHICAGO, 195 Wanasu Ave. 


BOSTON, 611 Wasutnevon Sr. 





C. C. Shayne, STEAM COOKING 
Manufactaring Furrier, 


eee tables of some of our best Hotcls, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 





1 —_i The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same process 
dimpie FoR Famity Use. Pro- 
nonneed by thonsands the best 
cooker in existence. 

steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to 85.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Cirenlar and Dr. 
Beardsley’s grent lecture, “ What 
to Eat, and How to Eat It,” sent 
Free on application. 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments this sea- iy 
son. This will afford a splen- |& 
did opportunity for ladies to 

purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 


est possible prices. Fashion 














book mailed free. 








ROCHESTER LAMP 


Hag a larger sale than all the other Lamps added together. 
One hundred varictics to select from. 1201 Broadway, 
near Gilsey House, and 25 Warren St., New York. 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


15 Cents. 


| Mailed for 
| ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, [f 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. § 











The Colored as well as the Black Inks used on this Number are Manufactured by 
J. H. BONNELL & CO. (Limited), Tribune Building, New York. 

















